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Qualifications 


Graduate, University of 
Minnesota; one year Law 
School, University of 
Missouri; Post Graduate 
Fellow, Harvard College; 


Post Graduate Fellow, 
Columbia University; 
Special student, Univer- 


sity of London, England; 


Three years European 
travel; Member writing 
staffs: Minneapolis Trib- 


une; New York Sun, 
London Standard. Wash- 
ington Correspondent: 
Everybody's Magazine; 
Fiction Editor, Collier’s 
Weekly; Managing Edi- 
tor, Nation’s Business; 
Editor, Travel Magazine ; 
Special lecturer on fiction 
writing, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


LITERARY Work 


Financial publicity, J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Short 
stories published in Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, one to be published 
in Woman’s Home Com- 
panion; also stories in 
minor magazines. Articles 
in North American Re- 
view, House Beautiful, 
American Golfer, New 
York Times, The Ameri- 
can Scholar, etc. 


TEXTBOOK 
“Narrative Technique,” 
authoritative work on 


construction of short sto- 
ries and novels for eight 
years; used in leading 
colleges, and selling 
steadily every year. 
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THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 Madison Avenue 


Highest Ideals—Record Low Prices! 


OR some twelve years I have been shaping successful lit- 
erary careers, diagnosing the manuscripts of beginners, 
helping them revise and sell to the entire range of maga- 
zines. Recently I picked up at random a collection of six maga- 
zines, and, examining the tables of contents, found one or mo 
stories in each of them written by authors I had at some tim 
or other taught. The manuscript criticism most of them begar 
with cost them $10 per manuscript. Two years ago I reduce: 
this fee to $5. Today it is $3. The same service exactly, the 
most conscientious and competent you will find anywhere. Com- 
petitors for years have flattered me by imitating my methods 
of teaching and the style of my advertisements. 
Comparisons of literary services are inevitable. To help you 
in your examination of the offers you find in this magazine | 
suggest, in your own interest, that you note carefully the critic’s 


-—- 020 


1. Intellectual qualifications. 

2. His editorial record (service on important publications). 

3. His writing successes (look for specific names of publi- 
cations he has appeared in). 

4. His teaching experience—length of time he has served 
writers. 

5. Number of sales of manuscripts sold for his students, 
noting especially the period of time covered by the sales, 
and whether they were recent sales. If you write to other 
critics, ask for particulars about these sales, and, if you 
get them, see if any important magazines appear on the 
list. 

6. Textbooks written by the critic and their standing in the 
educational world. 


HOW TO INVESTIGATE MY OFFER 


To become acquainted with me and my ability to launch you 
in a successful career (as I have hundreds of others) I suggest 
you examine first of all my textbook, “Narrative Technique.” 
You will find a copy in your college or town library or can 
easily procure one, or I can supply you one. 

Next, I think you will be interested to see a volume of 
stories, to be published about March first, which I selected and 
edited for Harcourt, Brace & Co. The title is “Short Story 
Hits: 1932.” Here you will find narratives by the most skill- 
ful, most modern writers today, together with my interpretive 


notes. The price is to be $2.00. 
When you write me, ask for the list of recent sales by my 
students. 


I’m always glad *~ hear from ambitious writers, but I can’t 
say much without examining some of your work. The fee jor 
this today is, as indicated above, only $3. This fee covers a 
manuscript of 5,000 words or less; 50 cents additional for each 
thousand words. Include with the manuscript a letter giving me 
your literary history, and asking any questions you wish. [’ll 
be glad to send you also, free of charge, my little pamphlet, 
“How I Work With Writers”, which will, I think, answer most 
of the questions ycu’d like to ask. 


New York City 
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& ROYAL makes it easy 


to cooperate with your editor 


See First Story Offer—Liberty, Jan. 14. 


WUBLICATION editors prefer type- 
written manuscripts. They’re easier 
and faster to read—quicker to judge. 


If you do not already own a typewriter, 
you owe it to yourself, to your career, to 
obtain one without delay. You'll turn out 
more work and do it easier. Your writ- 
ings will create a far better impression. 


Perhaps you’ve never bought a type- 
writer because you felt that you hadn’t 
time to learn to use one. Or maybe you’ve 
thought the prices too high. 


Royal removes these handicaps—offers 
you a choice of three handy home-sized 
typewriters. All are simple to use and 
very inexpensive. The Royal Signet, low- The Royal Signet, equipped with Mono-face type, 





est priced practical typewriter, sells for (top illustration) has no shift-key and can be oper- 
only $29.50; the Signet + Senior, similar ated by anyone—instantly. Both Signet-Senior and 
to Signet in appearance—for $34.50; and Royal Portable (lower) have shift-keys but re- 
the Royal Standard Portable for $60. quire no experience for satisfactory operation. 


FOR YOu. CONVENIENCE St 2 2iaSiiaS aes eam 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. WD3, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 





Please send me without obligation full information concerning Royal's Complete Line of 
Portable Typewriters; also the details of the new convenient Monthly Purchase Plan. , 


Name 





Street 





City. State. 








The Writer's Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly. 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 13, No. 4. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1931, at the Post Offics, Cinetnnatt. 
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Caught Short! 


On Suort SuHorts!... 
editors are asking me for them. Also 


Positively, 


requests for longer material, juveniles, 
etc. (Just received word of acceptance 
of radio play I revised) AND, be- 
cause so many could not get their 
long material in during my low fee in 
January, I am making it again for 
MARCH ONLY. ANY LENGTH, 
$1.00! 

Journ. Grad., Univ. of Ill, 100 per- 
sonal sales, shorts, short stories, ar- 
ticles and novelette. Established, cor- 
dial editorial contacts. “SALABIL- 
ITY” revisions with the author at 
only the one initial fee of $1.00! 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1428 Walnut St. Danville, Illinois 
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QOK Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up); 
Verse (book-size collections). Friendly read- 
ing free, and prompt report. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. 

Submit your own book MS—prose or verse— 
to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. 








Dorrance & Company, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 

Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Writer’s Dicest has received letters from writ- 
ers all over the world asking why and what hap- 
pened to Ray Long. Rumor had him every place 
between Siberia and the White House. We hope 
Mr. Long will forgive our publishing this note so 
that our subscribers may know that he is well. 


Dear Editor: When the American Consul showed 
me your note I was surprised to find that there 
should be any great amount of curiosity about my 
visit here; but since there seems to be, I hope you 
do me the favor, as one editor to another, of re- 
fusing to satisfy ‘it. For your own information, I 
decided that with business conditions bad in the 
United States, now was a good time to gratify a 
longing I’ve had for years to see this part of the 
world. 

I arrived here the latter part of August, expect- 
ing to stay a month, liked Tahiti so well that I 
leased a plantation, and I’m still here. How long 
I’ll stay, I can’t say. Perhaps another month, per- 
haps longer. 

I’m deep in some work which interests me and 
which I’ve never before had time to do, and I can’t 
see that conditions have improved sufficiently at 
home to encourage me to return. 

The life here is ideally comfortable. It’s not at 
all the vagabond existence that O’Brien and 
Andrews pictured. There is some of that, but it’s 
rapidly being replaced by the plantation life, and 
such a thing as a beach-comber is unknown. The 
natives are the most friendly people in the world, 
but even their life is a thing apart. 

There is nothing to be written about my visit. 
Had I gone to Europe at the time and under ex- 
actly the same circumstances, there would have 
been no curiosity at all. But the minute one men- 
tions South Seas, those who don’t understand think 
of Gauguin and Keable. 

I am in constant touch with my office. They are 
encouraged by the outlook for the Spring lists, 
but I have a feeling that business won’t begin to 
take a lift until Autumn. And, fortunately, this 
is one place which hasn’t felt the depression, a 
place where you seldom even hear the word men- 
tioned. Isn’t that an ideal place to be? 

RAY LONG, 
Chez Brooks, Paea, Papeete, 
Tahiti, Society Islands. 

Mr. Long, long time editor of Cosmopolitan and 
now partner of Ray Long and Richard Smith, 
book publishers is the unknown writer’s great and 
good friend. He has “made” many a writer. If 
you have an unusually good novel on hand next 
November, Mr. Long may wish to look at it when 
he returns to the States. His office is at 12 East 
41st Street, New York City. God pity the writer 
who sends Long a script during his vacation.—Ed. 


Errata 
In the February issue of WritEr’s Dicrst some 
copies were improperly bound and may have been 
mailed out by error. In these copies pages 37 and 
41 are transposed. 
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Dear EpitTor: 

A new magazine, Doc Savage Magazine, featur- 
ing a book-length novel of the adventures of Doc 
Savage and his five companions, is on the stands, 
issued by Street & Smith Publications, Inc. The 
price is 10 cents, and it is issued monthly, ap- 
pearing the third Friday of each month. 

In addition to the book-length novel, each con- 
tains a half-dozen short stories of adventure 
setting, emphasizing action and interest. The 
lengths should not be over 6,000. Shorter ones 
preferred. Payment one cent a word on acceptance. 
Readings within a week. John L. Nanovic, editor 
of The Shadow Magazine and Nick Carter Maga- 
sine also edits the new magazine. 

Doc Savage Magazine, 
Seventh Ave., and Fifteenth St., 
New York City. 


Dear Epitor: 

Blah magazine, now going into its 11th monthly 
issue, is purchasing more than 150 cartoons and 
other humor items for each number. All material 
is bought from outside sources, no staff artists 
being employed. We can use pen line cartoons of 
the snappier type—good slapstick, bellylaugh con- 
tributions; jokes, funny epigrams and jingles. 

Raymond Bargy, 
Managing Editor. 


Dear Epitor: 

We are discontinuing serials in Detective Story 
Magazine. Our new word length is ten to fifteen 
thousand words for novelettes; shorts and same 
as heretofore—preferably not over five thousand 
words. 

We are especially in need of the novelette length 
at present. 

Dorotuy C. Husparp 
Street & Smith 
7th Ave., at 15th St., N. Y. C. 


Dear Enpitor: 

Southern Furniture Dealer is the name of a new 
monthly dealer-magazine being published at Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, the first issue of which will 
come out about March 20th. 

Richard Henderson, formerly managing editor 
of the old Southern Furniture Journal, will edit 
the Dealer and informs Writer’s Digest that he is 
in the market for practical articles on special pro- 
motions, store management and sales betterment. 
Interviews with successful key executives, buyers 
and floor salesmen are especially desired. Manu- 
scripts of from 500 to 1,500 words will be paid 
for at rate of from %c to 1%c per word, upon 
acceptance. Photographs of leading personages, at 
$1 each and of window displays and store interiors 
at $2 each. All material should be addressed to the 
magazine, P. O. Box 778, Salisbury, N. C. 

RICHARD HENDERSON 
Southern Furniture Dealer 


Salisbury, N. C. 
Dear Eprtor: 

Street & Smith Publications, Incorporated have 
added a new detective magazine to their list— 
Nick Carter Magazine—a monthly which features 
a book-length novel of the exploits of this famous 
detective against modern crooks, together with 
a half-dozen short stories and other features to 
comprise a well-made magazine. 

The special need of the magazine is for short 
stories of detective action, with police or private 
detectives as the heroes, although any police of- 
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Plain English About 
WRITING 
for PUBLICATION 


No man ever becomes too educated to fail to 
grasp an idea told in words he learned as a child. 


O student of the technique of writing for pub- 

lication can find in any training course any 
trick of the trade that he cannot dig out for him- 
self if he possesses the necessary spark of talent— 
and keeps at the digging long enough. 

Every successful practitioner of the art of writing knows 
this is so. 

That is why, in telling those who write, and those who 
would write, about its service, the Newspaper Institute of 
America does not choose to select words that may be taken 
to mean: “Here, at last, is a magic key, the possession of 
which will enable you, in your own home, in a few short 
weeks, etc., etc. 


182 years of digging 


The training course of the Newspaper Institute of 
America represents 182 years of digging. That figure is 
the sum total of newspaper experience of the men responsi- 
ble for this instruction. 

The training is conducted by mail. The emphasis is on 
writing. During the first few weeks, you are given simple 
assignments to cover—as if you were being “broken in” 
on a great metropolitan daily. Gradually the pace quickens. 
Before you realize it, you are swinging into the more diffi- 
cult special stories and interviews. You are gaining con- 
fidence—facility—style. And you will soon be ready (if 
you possess any natural ability at the start) to begin doing 
some real “‘bread-winning” writing. Checks for $25, $50, 
and $100—for short stories, brief articles, humorous con- 
tributions, items of current interest, and other material 
that can easily be turned out in spare time—are goals 
worth aiming at. 


Why newspaper writing! 


ECAUSE the important thing is to start you writing 

and keep you writing. Newspaper writing deals en- 
tirely with facts—reality. Your mind is not distracted 
with problems of invention, plot and character. You con- 
centrate on learning how to use words accurately—ex- 
pressively—vividly. There is no other training like it. 
Nine out of ten of our best-selling authors and dramatists 
attribute their success to their early newspaper work. 


A challenging test 


“If you possess any natural ability at the start’”’—per- 
haps that phrase stopped you a few paragraphs back. 
“How can I be sure?” you may have asked yourself. We 
have a Writing Aptitude Test which we think will answer 
your question. You'll enjoy taking this test. It is, of 
course, free and non-obligatory. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 





Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest—March. 








Mr. 
fs, fmm 
Miss 
MIE siccsissittsniinatiaeedtciapiets 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will 
7C323 call on you) 
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At 22 E. 12th St., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 






































SUBSCRIPTION 


RATES— 


United States, U. 8 Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 @ 
year. Other countries in Pos- 
tal Union, including Canada, 


$2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF eS 
a change of address is or- 
dered, both the new and elé 
address must be given, The 
notice should be sent twe 
weeks before the change is 


to take effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANUSCRIPT 
will receive the careful at- 


tention of the editor, 


but 


po responsibility is assumed 
ie case of loss in mails 
Stamped, self-addressed en- 


velope must be enclosed 


‘ 
an 


all manuscripts. Richard K. 


Abbott, Editor; Aron 


ee Business Manager; 
J. Edwards, Advertising 


ae. M. L. Price. 
culation Manager 


Entered as Second Class Matter 
April 1, 1921, at the Post 
Office at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
under the Act of March 3rd, 


1879. 
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Don’t Pay Any Agent 
before you read “Agents”—one of 26 big 
chapters in 


‘‘TRIAL AND ERROR 
WRITING and SELLING” 


by Jack Woodford, author 
of 2000 stories and articles and 7 books. 


Here Woodford, who has sold to every 
POLITAN to TRUE STORY and AR- 


GOSY, 


Movie writing, too, is treated—and WOOD- 
FORD HAS JUST SOLD A NOVEL, 
ANALYZED HERE, TO THE MOVIES! 
“Woodford has blown the lid off the whole 
writing, selling, and publishing game in this 
..as packed with laughs 
as tt 1s with inside “information.” — Harry 
Stephen Keeler, famous author and editor. 
“A three-ring circus!” —New York Sun. 
“Genuine aid from the front-line trenches 
. every writer MUST have it.”—Writer’s 
Di gest. 
“Ranks with Ring Lardner.”—Gail Bor- 


amazing departure . 


den, Chicago T 


imes. 
$3.00 postpaid ; cash with order or C. O. D. 


reveals writing and selling tricks 
never before mentioned by professionals. 


Carlple Bouse 


307 Fifth Avenue 
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are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


GENIE 


writers who would become 
famous 





articles, praises GENIE. He says: 


ean evolve a plot from 
written. & have worked up no end of plot: ood ones—which were 


worked Into stories and have been publishe 


A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 
One author has already made $5,000 with the 
earned $2,000 in one month and is stilt selling consistently. 


GENIB. 


workab 


the Story Departments of Talking Picture Studios 
practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It 


work for authors that has ever been devised. 
Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 
“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 Cents 
Just to get acquainted we will send “Perfect Plotter,’ 


developed with PLOT GENIB. This alone may show 


Publishers 


New York City 
851 Union Insurance Bidg., 


| Thousands of Dollars 
| From GENIE PLOTS 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
and recommend it to unknown 


Ludwig Stanley Landmichl, author of 
more than a score of novels and serials, 
as well as hundreds of short stories and 


“it Is remarkable how  aitly and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
which a really entertaining story may be 


{ am sending you 
foree fs formulas or synopses of plots used in "stories recently pub- 


bn = a gem 
tain new writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted by 
PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 

GENIE’S plots are countless! They are original — unusual — 


le. 
GENIE is endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recommended 
by educators ard editors—widely used by professional writers and 


The PLOT GENIE 1s not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is 


is the greatest 
storehouse of potential story material—the most complete reference 


hich 
tains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a complete plot synopsis 
t 


is wrong with your rejected storics. ,Just send 25c, coin or postage, 
and say “‘Send me Perfect Plotter 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ficer, or amateur detective, is equally acceptable 
if the story is good. The rate is one cent a word on 
acceptance. John L. Nanovic, is editor. 

Nick CarTER MAGAZINE 
Dear Epitor: 

The editorial department of the Calumet Carton 
Company of Harvey, Illinois will pay $5.00 for 
acceptable descriptions, 250 to 300 words, of 
party stunts and games that can be played and 
enjoyed by mixed groups of all ages. Little or 
no equipment should be required. Games and 
stunts that can be started from a printed descrip- 
tion are best. 

This material is for use in new editions of a 
so-called party fun box, consisting of a series 
of activities such as simple fortune telling, stunts, 
riddles and games. “No rough activities, no tricks, 
no embarrassments, but plenty of surprises” says 
the first edition. 

Games and stunts should be simple enough to 
be understood by older children, yet not so simple 
that adults would not enjoy them. Revivals and 
modifications of “sure-fire” old time party stunts 
are favored. 

Only contributions with return postage returned. 

Apam I. Hout, 
Calumet Carton Co. 
Dear Epirtor: 

We always welcome short articles of 300 to 600 
words on general subjects, and 1,000 words on 
features, (with photographs) on 5-10c to $1.00 
general merchandise chain stores. The subjects 
to be treated must be new and workable merchan- 
dising slants as applied to this particular field. We 
welcome clear photographs of unusual interiors 
and exteriors of displays seen in these stories. 

We will report on manuscripts as soon as 
possible, paying on publication. Our rate is usually 
lc a word, but pay more for unusual manu- 
scripts. Our publication is a monthly, going to 
the leading 5c and 10c to $1.00 general merchau- 
dise chains throughout the United States, Canada 
and Cuba. The publication is pocket size for con- 
venience, and requires boiled down articles. 

Preston J. BEIL 
Managing Editor 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser. 
Dear Epirtor: 

I am sending you a copy of the new publication 
Air Conditioning With Fluid Fuels for your in- 
formation. 

The writer was formerly the editor of Warm 
Air Heating published in St. Louis and is well ac- 
quainted with the trade in that industry. Cor- 
respondents in that and other branches of the 
heating, ventilating and refrigeration fields are 
wanted. 

We will make a distinctly merchandising paper 
out of Air Conditioning; it will be the first such to 
serve this field 

We are the first merchandising business paper 
to serve the air conditioning field, will use short 
merchandising stories on how heating and cooling 
equipment was sold. The emphasis must be on 
how the selling was done. Good photographs, 
diagrams, plans and data desirable. Payment 30 
cents per column inch with higher rates on as- 
signment and special work. Regular news and 
field correspondents are especially desired in the 
larger cities. Address Paul L. Reed, Associate 
Editor, 167 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

Paut L. REep. 
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THINK THIS OVER... 


We have never asked a client to submit 
more material. We have no “courses” or 
“collaborations” for sale. We never flatter. 

INTEGRITY! That’s why a thousand 
beginning writers who used our service in 
1932 use it in 1933. Why our many selling 
writers depend upon us for marketing . . . 
And 

REVISIONS FREE: Never any charge 
for resubmission. 

REFUNDS: Initial fees refunded from 
our 10% sales commission. 

SA Our sales record alone, in times 
like these, has enabled us to form our own 
publishing firm — @arlyle SHonse — already 
widely known for its amazing book by Jack 
Woodford! 

Fees? Nominal! On all stories, articles, 
and books, $1.00 for each 4,000 words up to 
60,000; over 60,000, $15.00 for any length. 
Poems, 50c each. These fees—all you ever 
pay—cover exhaustive criticism and market- 
ing service ; the service our international 
agency, in close touch with all markets, has 
always rendered. 

It is good business for you to work with a 
firm that does good business for others. 


International Publishing Service Co. 
(Affiliated with Carlyle House Publishers) 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Sen's SEN Stories 


Learn “Why” from former editor for 3 
major studios, backed by 12 years daily 
selling service, with sales from $500.00 to 
$12,000.00. Stories I read and O K to 
studio Editors will receive consideration. 
Send today for my free booklet “Inside 
Facts about Talking Picture Stories. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Dept. W, 
215 Baine Studio Bidg. 


one 




















Hollywood, Calif. 





MAKE YOUR CAMERA PAY 


Magazines, newspapers, advertisers pay millions 
yearly for phetographs bought from amateur pho- 
tographers everywhere. They need more than they 
can get. 

If you like to use a camera YOU CAN LEARN to 
make it earn you a good income in spare time, no 
matter where you are. 

U. P.’s delightful TRAINING BY MAIL teaches 
you quickly and at low cost to make the kinds of 
pictures that sell. U. P. MARKETING SERVICE 
helps you sell them. 

Send for particulars oer. , Simply mail card and 
say: “SEND FREE BOOK 


ae 5 oy PHOTOGRAPHERS CORPORATION 
33rd Street, Dept. 141B, New York 
‘ine ping or obligation tell me how I may cash in on my 
camera. (We employ no salesmen.) 


Name 





Address 
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WHO’S WHO? 


. The only authori- 
tative and comprehensive directory of 
writers, American Authors’ Who's Who, 
will go to press in a few more months. 


This book contains the name, address, and a 
brief biographical sketch of every living 
American writer from the most famous to 
the writer doing column work on a country 
newspaper. Advance orders from libraries 
and publishers indicate the value of this vol- 
ume as a reference work. 

No charge is made for the listing of authors 
in this work. No writer is asked to buy a 
copy of the book in order to get listed. 
Writers who have not filled out a ques- 
tionnaire are asked to write us for a blank 
form. A postcard will do. 


Robin Wilder and Company 
... Publishers... 

78 East Madison Street Chicago, Illinois 

(Also Publishers of Who’s Who In Radio) 

















$1,000 AWARD! 


Authors, writers, journalists, poets and 
cartoonists for newspapers and magazines 
are invited to join in literary contest against 
practice of vivisection in the United States. 


The award will be divided as follows: 

1. $500 to the author of best PUB- 
LISHED story or article. 

2. $150 each for two next best PUB- 
LISHED stories or articles. 

3. $200 for the best PUBLISHED car- 
toon. 


Stories, articles or editorials may be writ- 


ten from the scientific, educational or moral 
standpoint. 

Judges are W. J. Abbott, editor of Chris- 
tian Science Monitor; George Arliss, actor; 
W. N. Burkhardt, editor of San Francisco 
News. 


Write for complete details. Contest closes 
June 15, 1933. 


LATHAM FOUNDATION 
FOR PROMOTION OF 


HUMANE EDUCATION 


LATHAM SQUARE BUILDING 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Dear Epitor: 


In October of last year I sent for a copy of 
Writer’s Digest and was so pleased with it that I 
sent in my subscription. In the first issue I re- 
ceived (December, 1932), I saw a note in Harriet 
A. Bradfield’s article relating to Street & Smith’s 
news magazine Progress. I submitted an illustra- 
ted article to them and received my first editor’s 
check. I feel that this is a fitting occasion to write 
you, both to show my appreciation of your efforts 
and to encourage others who have yet to receive 
that thrill. 

FREDERICK SILLERS, JR. 


Dear Epiror: 


Mr. Harry Bates is no longer associated with 
the Clayton Magazines and the same applies to Mr. 
H. A. McComas. 

Astounding Stories, Strange Tales, Cowboy 
Stories, Western Adventures, Complete Western, 
Complete Mystery and Complete Adventure Novel- 
ettes all have been discontinued. With the April 
issues Ace-High goes to ten cents and Clues be- 
comes a rotogravure magazine at fifteen cents. 

Manuscripts now accepted are being paid for on 
publication. 

W. M. Crayton, President, 
155 E. 44th St., New York City. 


Dear Epitor: 


. during the past two years, “Springtime in the 
Rockies” has brought us a total of more than 
$50,000. (This is divided among three persons.) 


There are some facts regarding this song of in- 
terest to your readers. Its history should be an 
encouragement to many; and it is certainly a les- 
son in patience. 

I wrote the lyric during the year 1916, when I 
was a student in the third year of high school. I’d 
been trying to write lyrics for about four years 
previous to that, beginning at the age of twelve or 
thirteen. 

A few of my earlier efforts had been sent to lit- 
erary bureaus for criticism, and the advice received 
earnestly followed to the best of my ability. The 
lyric of “Springtime in the Rockies’ was worked 
out definitely after the pattern suggested by one 
critic whose name and connections I have forgotten, 
but who mercilessly pulled to pieces and recon- 
structed the lyric I had sent him. 

This may be out of place, but I believe sincerity 
on the part of the writer has a great deal to do with 
a song’s record of success. My subject was selected 
because of an honest- to-goodness desire on my part 
to hear people sing about our western mountains, 
which I have always loved. 

The lyric did not immediately attract the co- 
operation of the composer to whom I took it. He 
laid it away and forgot it—for about five years! 
Due to my habit of always keeping a duplicate 
copy of anything I write, there was one of this 
lyric and of others written about the same time, 
reposing in an old school journal all this time. 


Curiously enough, the published song, put out by 
the composer in 1923, and my duplicate copy of the 
lyric, came to my attention at about the same time 
—less than six weeks apart. Investigation showed 
that the composer, Prof. Robert Sauer, resurrecting 
the lyric, had decided to finish and publish the song 
but had forgotten the author’s name; consequently 















































Eight New Writers Found This the 
Perfect Selling Plan Last Month! 


This New Plan of Collaboration Helped My Clients 
Sell to Literary, Juvenile, Detective and Romantic 
Markets in the Past Four Weeks 


Send your manuscript to me, with fee*, first. 


If your story will sell as written, I'll sell it for you promptly and return the 
entire fee with your check for the story—less the minimum 10 per cent selling 


commission. 


If the story will not sell as written, I'll tell you why—exactly what's wrong with 
it, and how to make it salable if it has editorial possibilities. You will hear 


from me promptly. 


If you need collaboration to start you selling regularly, I'll guarantee you the 
best help with your writing to be found in this country, or your money back. 
If you were Writing your own ticket, you couldn't ask for more. 


DO YOU WANT “BAIT” OR TRUTH? 


Here is a typical history of a writer's prog- 
ress with me. In November a Southerner sent 
me a novel which hadn't sold, though he had 
revised it several times at the advice of 
"critics." | told him the story was impossible, 
and why. He saw what was wrong when | 
pointed it out to him, and wrote: "I regret the 
time lost more than any one item when | should 
have been told what you told me long ago. 


There were several opportunities from what 
should have been reputable sources (their fees 
would indicate it), but | was fed only meaning- 
less superlatives and cleverly worded vague 
hopes like bait before a hungry animal." 

| helped him find better and fresher material; 
we worked out a story; and he has just received 
his first letter of acceptance—and a check for 


$100 from AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY. 


A COPY FOR YOU— FREE 


For further details of this remarkable offer, 
write immediately. And if you wish a free copy 
of SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS, a book- 
let which will give you the essence of the tech- 
nique to be found in any $3 text, enclose a 
three-cent stamp for postage. 

Better yet, send a manuscript with your 
letter. 

Fees are surprisingly low when you consider 


that you are getting not "bait", like my South- 
ern friend, but help that is guaranteed to be 
the best in the United States. *Manuscript 
criticism $3 for 3,000 words or less; 60c per 
thousand thereafter to 10,000. Collaboration 
for three or six months, $20 to $40 a month. 

Send your manuscript now. Let me help you 
be among the successful who will receive checks 
by this selling plan next month. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in More Than a Score 
of Literary, Illustrated, and All-Fiction Magazines 


552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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it first appeared under a fictitious name. Communi- 
cation soon resulted in complete understanding and 
accord, and the next edition bore the rightful name 
of the author. 

“Springtime in the Rockies” sold only locally— 
in Utah, Idaho, and Wyoming, gradually extending 
its market—until 1928, when it had come to the 
notice of the larger publishers. Incidentally, it had 
been consistently and readily refused by a large 
number of them, to whom it had been submitted at 
various times. Early i in 1929 we placed it with the 
publishers, Villa Moret, Inc., of San Francisco. 

An interesting sidelight is this incident: during 
the summer of 1927, the suggestion was made to 
the composer and then publisher, that the song 
would have a better chance for wider success if the 
lyric were changed to present an Eastern setting. 
He wrote me, asking if I would be willing to do 
this. I refused, contending that the song was al- 
ready known and loved by thousands and I felt 
that a change would be unfair to these; also, I 
could see no reason why the Rockies should not be 
sung by Easterners as readily as we Westerners 
had sung countless Virginia and Kentucky and 
Maryland songs. 

A sales record of more than a million and a half 
copies sustained my contention, did it not? Anda 
“flock” of Rockies songs following after it! 

Among my treasures are copies of the French, 
German, and British editions of this song, pre- 
sented to me by the publishers. 

“Freak success,” as some have kindly (?) termed 
it, or good-song - that - wouldn’t - be - kept - down, 
“Springtime in the Rockies’ has rewarded us well. 

Mary Hate Woo sey, 
Salt Lake City. 
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“. .. toil and trouble .. .” 

We advised the Post Office department re- 
garding the failure of Short Story Magazine to 
handle manuscripts properly. The Postmaster ad- 
vises us as follows: 

A representative of this office called on 
the Independent Press, 314 Sth Avenue 
South and was advised that a Mr. Kelly 
operated the Short Short Story Magazine, 
but that he had not shown up at that address 
for several weeks and that there were two 
boxes of letters there for him. He was also 
informed that negotiations were under way 
to turn this publication and the contest 
letters over to the Fawcett Publications. If 
that does not materialize, then someone con- 
nected with the Independent Press will open 
all the letters and return the manuscripts 
to senders. 

We have turned over to the Post Office com- 
plaints regarding The Poet. Complaints state that 
money is solicited and no reply or value is given 
in exchange. The Post Office is now investigating 
this publication and promises a prompt report. 

Commercial World, formerly a reliable publi- 
cation sent us a market note which we published. 
Shortly after they went out of business. It is 
impossible to get back scripts sent to them. Such 
scripts may be retyped and re- -marketed. 

We omit many many markets from WRiTeEr’s 
DicEst each issue because the market is feeble or 
shaky. However, since we do publish several 
thousands markets during the course of the year, 
we can hardly hope to weed out all bad markets. 
About one per cent go out of business within 60 
days after our publication of their market note. 











DO YOU WANT TO WRITE OR GET-RICH-QUICK? 





and versatility of talent: 

“Eyes of Justice” 
Down’, True Story; ' 
Amazing Stories; ‘ 


Richard Tooker sations. 





Creative criticism $2.00 per 5,000 words. 
words. 


Payments arranged. 


“ 


You give an overflowing measure of value in 
your eriticisms, and there is ne writer who eouldn’t 
profit from your deduetions and analyses.’’ M. H., Texas. 


{Formerly 
Associate Editor 
Fawcett Publications. } 


Author of “The Day of the Brown Horde” 
Dawn Boy’’; co-author the popular Dick Kent series. 
Magazine fiction totaling more than a million words. A few titles showing range 
“A Young Man’s Fancy Dreams”, 
(western serial), Chicago Ledger; 
‘Malemute Patrol’, 
‘The Travail of Art” 
“The Itchy-Otchin’ Cayuse’, Triple X; “Last Love of India Fay’, New Sen- 


@ If you are led astray by big promises of profit based on some- 
one’s phenomenal luck, I cannot help you. Writing is not an “easy- 
money” game. There are no “open sesames” to the editor's door 
save work, inborn talent and the right kind of assistance. And if 
you want to write fiction come to one who has a RECORD in the 
FICTION FIELD, not the article, business or educational field. 


Extraordinary revision $2.25 per 1,000 words with final copy and carbon, sales 
service included. Sales consideration of ANY manuscript $1.00, if forwarding and return 


Special Rate for Short-shorts $1.00 per 1,500 
charges are fully paid. Three months’ critical collaboration $20. 00; six months’ $35.00. | 


RICHARD TOOKER 





(now in popular edition), “The 
New novel forthcoming. 


College Comics; 
“With Heads Bowed 
Battle Stories; ‘“‘The Tomb of Time’, 

(editorial), Author & Journalist; 


a « 


L excel- 
ty Sw you for your work at will 
. J. W., Nebr. 





“You have 
ey. oe wish 
send you more. . 


BISMARCK, N. D. 
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Needed Book 


Many of the American Writers’ Who’s Who 
anthologies have offered Wrirter’s Dicest adver- 
tising which we have denied since the prime pur- 
pose of the anthology was to include any writer’s 
name if he would agree to buy a copy of the an- 
thology. 

For the first time since H. W. Wilson Co. pub- 
lished “Living Authors’ a responsible publishing 
house is devoting itself to producing a Who’s Who 
for writers. 

Robin Wilder and Company, 78 E. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, a well known house, is 
now producing a much needed Who’s Who for 
American writers. 

No one writer’s magazine covers all able writers 
and therefore no single announcement can hope 
to reach them all. By use of this book, however, 
editors will be able to mail post card announce- 
ments cheaply and cover those writers who are 
not at that time reading a writer’s journal. There- 
fore it is of service to any professional writer to 
be represented in this book. 


Pulitzer 


The Pulitzer awards for 1932 will be announced 
soon. The best books this year were by English 
authors and therefore not eligible for the award. 
John Galsworthy, Phyllis Bentley, and Charles 
Morgan each turned out fine novels. 

Morgan’s “The Fountain” particularly surprised 
everyone by its phenomenally large sale for a 
quality novel. Galsworthy’s Nobel prize award 
helped the sale of “Flowering Wilderness’ which 
on its own feet is a good novel. 

Miss Bentley’s “Inheritance” is one of the best 
historical novels we have seen, and a first novel, 
too. 

But the above three are all English authors 
automatically ruling them out of competition. 

Pearl S. Buck won last year with her “Good 
Earth” and therefore probably won’t be allowed to 
repeat with her current “Sons”. 

The only American novelist who contributed a 
good book this year that we read is Ellen Glas- 
gow’s “The Sheltered Life”. Americans didn’t go 
in for fine writing in novels this year. Lower 
author’s rate has forced writers to greater produc- 
tion, and with big wordage goes both loss of pa- 
tience and fine writing. 

For the Pulitzer prize play only one, “Another 
Language” by Mrs. Franken (her first play, by 
the way) is blessed with the web of immortality. 
Despite the box office ending which Mrs. Franken’s 
producers probably made her tack on the play, 
“Another Language” is a masterpiece of effect 
gained through simplicity in style and plot. 





AN INTERESTING and HELPFUL 
COLLECTION 


of experimental writing of stories and sketches by stu- 
dents in the courses in writing at Columbia University 
is published by COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
with the title New Copy, 1932, price $2.00. 
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Worth of Manuscripts SOLD 


—stories, articles, newspaper features, 
and books by myself and writers as- 
sociated with me —to leading news- 
papers, book publishers and magazines— 
Saturday Evening Post, American 
Magasine, True Story, etc. 


Can | Help You Write To Sell? | CANI 


By methods that are different, highly indi- 
vidualized, and backed by twenty-two years’ 
active writing experience. 

I guide and help you produce and sell 
short stories, articles, interviews, newspaper 
features, biographies, and book scripts, in- 
cluding novels. Beginners coached and un- 
recognized talented writers developed. ‘ 
Manuscript criticism, any one manuscript 
$1 a thousand for the first, second and 
third thousand words, 50c a thousand there- 
after. Special rates for manuscripts above 
30,000 words. Fee must accompany the man- 
uscript. Editorial collaboration, $10 to $20 
monthly. 

There’s a way for you to write success- 
fully. I’ll tell you exactly how I propose to 
assist you—witbout obligation. Remarkable 
success by new writers who work with 
me! Write today for my booklet—‘‘How 
I Help You Write to Sell.” A stimulating 
story with a message for you about my 
work with writers. Free on request. Please 
address— 


Ten years member edito- 


riat ste and regular con- i 
tributor to Americon Mao. MK, Wisehart 
Fiction Writer's W ork- 20 E. Twenty-ninth St. 


, College of the City 
ew York. Addtions NEW YORK CITY 


“Who's Who im 














A $5 Prize Package 


For 25c 


The Writer’s 1933 Year Book and Market 
Guide is the best job we’ve done. The articles 
plus the elaborate market notes in it cannot 
be equaled anywhere. The price of 25c puts 
this 1933 Year Book within the price range 
of everyone. 


If you care at all about writing you owe it 
to yourself to examine the Writer’s YEAR 
Boox at your local newsstand. It’s on sale 
there now. 


Articles by Albert Payson Terhune, Frances 
Parkinson Keyes, H. Bedford-Jones, Dr. 
Richard Burton, Phyllis Bentley, etc. Also a 
special travel article on Tahiti. Complete 


and book publisher’s markets in 


United States, England and Canada. 


An invaluable book. 


from your local dealer or from 
Writer’s DicEst 


ONLY 25c 


THE WRITERS 1933 YEAR BOOK AND 


MARKET GUIDE 
Published by Writer’s DicEst 
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Dorothy Ainsworth 


When Dorothy Ains- 
worth of Detroit sent 
me her first story on 
March 20th, 1929, she 
had not yet experienced 
the thrill of receiving 
an editorial check—even 
perhaps as you, today. 

On May 4th, 1929, I 


short stories. 





45 West 45th Street 











VAIL YOURSELF 


Of the same practical professional guid- 
ance that has brought Mrs. 
and the many other new writers whose 


The Secret of Literary Success 
is as simple AS... 2s 


GLORGE B ROONEY 


[lle WOLF +" PECOS | 


BUCK BuLincs 











Ainsworth two new novels by my cli- 


ents published in January, 
1933. 


successes are displayed in these announce- 


ments month after month, 


Among the title 





magazine 
appear- 
ances. 


mailed Mrs. Ainsworth her first check. Since 

then I have sent her 51 other checks for her 

Several were for translation 

rights resold in foreign countries through my 

international connections. 

pages below one of her smooth-paper women’s 

magazine appearances is displayed. 
Mrs. Ainsworth’s letter of Jan. 7, 1933, 

gives you an example of the results that can 

be obtained from intelligently directed literary effort: 


“This is the time of year 
when one takes inventory 
and I have been going 
over my records since 
dealing with Even 
the figures ae my very 
sketchy bookkeeping prove 
conclusively how very 
much it has been to my 
advantage to have you 
handle everything I have 
written. 

“There at the top of my 
list of sales, is the name 
of my first brain-child. I 
remember, after having 
left it myself on the door- 
steps of numerous editors, 
that I had begun to think 
it was one of those whom 
only a mother could lovel 
Then I sent it to you, and 
on the first trip out it was 
legally adopted — simply 
because you knew the right 
market for it. 

“That long list of sales 
is gratifying. This is just 
a word of epreceien 7 for 
your straight - from - the - 
shoulder criticisms and up- 
to-the-minute market tips 
that made it pussible,.” 


steady worth-while negotiable results. 


These writers are selling 


ECAUSE... their work is recom- 


mended by an editorially recognized agency. Twelve 
years of daily personal contact with magazine editors 


and publishers enables me to place 
salable manuscripts without lost 
motion. And I follow through on 
English and supplementary rights. 


They are helped to whip_ their 
stories into the most effective 
form by vigorous constructive 
criticism, revision and replot sug- 
gestions, 


A monthly market letter furnishes 
my clients with complete and ac- 
curate information as to what 
the magazines and publishers are 
buying and keeps them working 
for active markets. 


ONSIDER! 


The wasted time, effort and post- 
age of unguided production and 
haphazard submission — and bal- 
ance it against the negligible 
reading fee of 50c per thousand 
words, a minimum of $2.00 on 
any single manuscript which I 
charge. (Special rates on books.) 
And remember that as soon as 
we reach a $1,000 quota of sales 
for a client all charges are drop- 
ped except the standard agency 
commission of 10% on American 
and 15% on foreign sales. 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


To take advantage of this help. Send your manu- 
scripts, or write for circular. 





AUGUST LENNIGER 


LITERARY AGENT 


New York, N. Y. 
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RicHarp K. Assott, Editor 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR WRITERS 


A. M. Marturev, Business Manager 
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Special New York and Boston 
Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


thinks of, upon hearing the city of 

Boston mentioned, is the Boston 
Baked Bean. Next, is the Boston Bulldog, 
and next, if one allows the subject to prey 
on one’s mind at all, are the Boston Blue 
Laws. Writers might also dig up the fact 
that this is the place where books are banned. 

But these are not 


LU sinis’or the first thing a person 


Let’s take the general periodicals first. 
The Atlantic Monthly is the most distin- 
guished and the most widely read publica- 
tion edited in Boston. We called at its 
home, in the exclusive back bay section of 
Boston. 
The girl at the switchboard frowned at us 
disapprovingly as we breezed in, but she 
made our wants 





the only things that 
are done here. 


A short hurried 
glance at the classi- 
fied section of the 
phone book under the 
heading of “Publish- 


ers” will convince 





The Boston Market notes in this issue 
are prepared by Karla Perry, under the 
supervision of our New York office. 
Writer’s Digest now covers Boston, 
Philadelphia and New York regularly. 
These three cities are the publishing 
centers of the world. 


known, politely, to 
the proper authori- 
ties and in a moment 
we were in the “Book 
Room” interviewing 
a very charming 





lady. 
She told us: “The 
Atlantic Monthly is 





anyone that there is 

an army of markets in Boston; first class 
markets, too. I spent several weeks getting 
interviews and making personal calls to these 
various editors and I assure you every mar- 
ket listed is a reliable one. 

I have omitted almost as many as I am 
giving because in my opinion they are not 
fair dealing, or do not pay, or have bad rec- 
ords regarding writers. One or two good mar- 
kets are omitted because I did not see the edi- 
tor and I do not want to quote second hand. 
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now as always, primarily, a journal of ideas and 
devotes a good deal more attention to articles than 
to fiction. Its readers are intelligent, alert, men- 
tally mature people who are interested in a great 
many different subjects. It is the purpose of the 
magazine to present these subjects in an intelligent, 
comprehensive and entertaining way. The “too 
technical” article is not what the editors look for. 
Discussions should be made in concrete terms and 
along lines the average reader can readily com- 
prehend. The interview type of article is looked 
upon with disfavor.” 
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Just now, the editors have a great many 
economic articles on hand, so it might be 
well to send manuscripts on this subject else- 
where. About 5,000 words is the ideal 
length for articles, although a few hundred 
words either way won’t matter particularly. 

Fiction runs about the same length as the 
article and the editors print two or three 
stories each month. There are no restric- 
tions on these, except that the editors object 
to the “machine made” story. Yarns that 
are run off, like so many yards of cloth, will 
not make the grade here. They must have 
individuality and a 


WRITER’sS DIGEST 





is announcing a new Novel Contest. The 
first prize will be $10,000. Details in the 
issue now on sale. 

While we were at 8 Arlington Street, we 
visited House Beautiful, which is in the same 
building. 

House Beautiful confines its material, 
principally, to the home and garden. Its 
readers are people who are interested in 
lovely homes and well planned gardens and 
who enjoy reading about them. 

The magazine also goes to architects and 
landscape architects, as much for advertis- 

ing purposes as any 





certain amount of 
realism. This doesn’t 
mean a suicide in I 
every paragraph. A 
quality story rich in 
humor is the easiest 
thing to sell, and the 
hardest to write. 
“The Contributor's 
Club,” a department 
of the Atlantic 
Monthly, formerly 
devoted to anony- 
mous contributions, 
now features signed 
essays about 1,000 
to 1,200 words in 
length. Subjects here 


ceptable material. 


sample hunter. 





T IS to the interest of any editor to 
place his magazine in the hands of 
writers who are able to contribute ac- 
Thus, if you have 
sold to any one magazine in a certain 
field, you may request a free copy from 
any of its competitors by simply stating 
that you have sold to “————.’ 

If, however, you have not sold to a 
competitor, but send a note that is intel- 
ligent and makes the editor want you as the 
a reader, even if not a contributor, he 
will gladly send a free copy. On more 
expensive magazines retailing at 25c or 
over the editor will usually send a sam- 
ple copy if you enclose 10c and state 
that you wish to write for his publica- 
tion, but wish to see a copy first. Post tive 
card requests for sample copies don’t al- : 
ways work as the editor is wary of the 


other, as the maga- 
zine is aimed, pri- 
marily, for the gen- 
eral reader. 

It contains articles 
on architecture, inte- 
rior decorating, gar- 
dening and subjects 
closely relating to 
planning and 
equipment of _ the 
home. These articles 
should be brief, 
meaty and authorita- 


Lately, the editors 
have been using less 
written material and 








are as varied and di- 

versified as human thought and the only 
thing the editors insist upon is that they be 
interesting and well written. 

Comparatively little verse is bought from 
the beginner because the standards are high. 
An unusually good piece of fine verse is al- 
ways welcome. 

Everything that comes into the office is 
given a careful reading. 


Some titles of Atlantic Monthly articles in a re- 
cent issue were “Letters From the Manchurian 
Border,” “Two Enthusiasms: Stevenson and Con- 
rad,” “The Road to Rome and Back,” “Boom and 
Crash in Apartment Houses,” “Failings of Our 
Graduate Schools,” “Ghandi Interrogated,” “Sponge 
Fishing,” “Hitlerism,” and several excellent short 
stories. 


The address is 8 Arlington Street. Excel- 


lent rates paid on acceptance. 
On March 1, 1933, the Atlantic Monthly 





more pictures. They 
believe that this conveys the meaning to the 
reader more clearly. 

Articles should not be more than 1,200 
words in length and the pictures enclosed 
will influence the sale of the manuscript. 

Rates vary according to use that can be 
made of material and payment is made on 
acceptance. No fiction or poetry is used. 
Miss Ethel B. Power is editor. 


Beacon Hill magazine is The “New 
Yorker” of Boston and, appeals, chiefly, to 
the younger, smart, sophisticated group of 
readers. It has, however, a flavor all its own 
and one must “enter into the spirit of the 
thing” to write for it successfully. 

Miss Barbara Linscott, associate editor, 
told us that the editors consider “stories of 
almost anything.” Subject matter and plot 
interest are not as important as the vein in 
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which the tale is told and the style employed 
by the narrator. A light, whimsical, satiric, 
and amusingly humorous touch, is as close 
as anyone can come to defining it. Fifteen 
hundred to two thousand words is the pre- 
scribed length for fiction. 

The editors like to get good, “clever” car- 
toons. Sometimes these border on the risque. 
They carry a tremendous kick, and yet, there 
is nothing particularly alarming in the cut 
line. The artist’s adroit handling of the pic- 
ture produces the giggle. 

Some poetry is used, but very little is 
bought in the open market, because they re- 
ceive so little good poetry that way. 

Rates vary for all material according to 
value and payment is made about five days 
after publication. The editorial offices are 
located at 230 Boylston Street. 

Beacon Hill sells for fifteen cents. Better 
see a sample copy first. 

The National Magazine at 956 Dorchester 
Avenue, by the Chapple Publishing Com- 
pany, Limited, isn’t buying a great deal just 
now. However, Mr. Chapple—Joe Mitchell 
Chapple to you—(He’s on the air every 
Sunday at 2:15 p. m. over N. B.C.) told us 
that he would consider a well handled script 
if it happened to be just what he wants. And 
this is what he wants: 


_ Interesting personality sketches about interest- 
ing people. The National Magazine has always 
been more keenly interested in people than in any 
other subject and, somehow, the editors can’t re- 
sist a well handled article on that subject. Articles 
should be, more or less, on the “interview” type, 
about 2,500 to 3,000 words in length. They should 
be intensely human and revealing, depicting side- 
lights on the personality that have been hitherto 
unknown or neglected. Only well known living 
people are interesting to the editor. Good accom- 
panying photographs are necessary. 

They also use some articles on travel and a small 
amount of fiction. The latter must be of a more 
or less serious type—something that the mature 
reader will enjoy. Length, for this, is about the 
same as the articles—2,500 to 3,000 words. 

Modest payment will be made according to value 
of material. 


Mr. Chapple has always held out a wel- 
coming hand to young writers. Zona Gale 
and Zane Grey both received encouragement 
here at the time they cut their literary teeth. 
Mr. Chapple is proud of both of their ac- 
complishments. 


Mr. Danielson, editor of The Sportsman, 
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knows exactly what he wants, in the way of 
free lance material. 

Your best bet with him is the Sports Ar- 
ticle. These should be about 2,500 words in 
length and subject matter should be chosen 
from the following sports: Polo, Fox-hunt- 
ing, Golf, Lawn Tennis, Yachting, Shooting, 
Fishing, etc. He is not interested in profes- 
sional baseball, football, etc. If there hap- 
pens, at any time, to be a horse show in your 
locality, a good write-up on this will be con- 
sidered. All articles are more valuable if 
well illustrated with photographs or draw- 
ings. 

Mr. Danielson occasionally buys fiction. 
This runs about the same length as the 
sports article, 2,500 words being the limit. 
Stories should, of course, have a sports 
background and must have masculine appeal. 

This publication goes to the better class 
reader, a sportsman of high intelligence and 
some means, who is quick to appreciate a 
good yarn and equally quick to detect an un- 
fortunate one. 

Don’t send Mr. Danielson any poetry un- 
less it’s “terribly good” and by that he 
doesn’t mean “pretty terrible” ; most contri- 
butions seem to fall under the latter category. 

Cartoons appear occasionally. These should 
have a point. Being merely amusing in a 
luke warm way is not enough. Put a punch 
in them. 

Address all correspondence to the iditor, 
The Sportsman, 60 Batterymarch, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Mr. Edmund W. Smith is editor of both 
The National Sportsman and Hunting and 
Fishing magazines. This alert young execu- 
tive is a dynamo of energy. The circulation 
of both magazines is large, The National 
Sportsman having 150,000 and Hunting and 
Fishing 417,000. Both magazines are lo- 
cated at 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. 


Mr. Smith said: “Our average reader is a man 
who hunts and fishes as a hobby and who takes 
particular pride in his equipment. He is a man 
vho likes to tell about his experiences afterwards. 
He is intelligent and quick to pick any flaw in 
telling or description on the part of the narrator. 

“The sports generally favored by us are: Hunt- 
ing, Fishing, Camping, Exploring, etc. 

“We use some fiction, but very rarely. When 
we do, it has an outdoor background and some re- 












lation to outdoor sport, 1,500 words and up, being 
the usual length. We like them as short as possible. 
A good short short story along these lines would 
be considered. : ' 

“Then, we use the sports article. These are first 
person narratives about some actual hunting or 
fishing trip told with an unusual slant. The ideal 
length is about 1,500 words. Photographs of par- 
ticular excellence accompanying manuscript will, 
of course, increase its salability. 

“Our horizon is national in its scope, but narra- 
tives should be confined to a North American back- 
ground. as 

“For Hunting and Fishing we use about the 
same type of material, except that subject matter 
is more closely restricted to hunting and fishing 
only. All manuscripts are considered for both 
magazines. : 

“Rates are one to five cents a word, according to 
value of material and payment is made on publica- 
tion. We report within a week and material is 
usually published about a month later. 

“Please ask your readers not to call on us per- 
sonally. Their manuscripts will have a much better 
chance through the mail.” ; ; 

Author’s note: Anyone that does will be boiled 
in oil. 

American Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave- 
nue, is in the market for several kinds of 
material. 

Mr. R. B. Hill, the editor, told us that 
this magazine goes, primarily, to the woman 
who is super-conscious of her cookery. It 
finds its way, also, into schools and colleges 
where culinary science is taught. The con- 
tents are, more or less, restricted to that 
subject. 

They buy some fiction, nevertheless. This 
is usually on a light, humorous vein. Be 
careful, however, to use the right kind of 
humor. It must appeal to the domestically 
inclined woman. 

Mr. Hill buys articles on tea-room man- 
agement and is particularly interested in 
menus and what “goes good.” However, 
business* angle should not be played up too 
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much ; the cooking is the main thing. 

Mr. Hill is particularly anxious to get 
some good articles from cooking teachers in 
high schools and domestic science instruc- 
tors in colleges on how they conduct their 
classes, reaction of students, work taken up, 
etc. 

These articles can be written up as first 
person narratives, as interviews or as 
straight articles. 2,500 words is the limit for 
both articles and fiction. 

If you have a camera and can take “in- 
teriors” you will be interested to know that 
Mr. Hill buys pictures of tea-rooms, homes, 
small restaurants, and antique shops. Cut 
lines must make the necessary tie-up with 
American Cookery. He is not interested in 
hotel dining rooms. Rates on pictures vary. 
Submit several at a time. 

All other material is a cent a word and up 
on acceptance. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 107 Fal- 
moth Street, uses articles of about 750 to 
1,000 words on general educational subjects, 
women’s enterprises, household news, archi- 
tecture and gardening. In the educational 
field, they avoid the radical trends of 
thought, such as the new auto-suggestion 
schools, etc. They are interested in all prog- 
ressive education of the more conservative 
sort. If the article happens to come from a 
well known educator, so much the better. 
Pictures add to the desirability of all arti- 
cles if they are good. 

They use feature news items of about 
1,000 words, but most of this work is done 
by the staff. If you have any unusually in- 
teresting news feature and have good pic- 
tures to go with it, it might be accepted. 

They also have a section devoted to chil- 
dren, which includes stories for youngsters, 
games, puzzles, etc. The childrens’ ages run 
from about 8 to 12 years. Stories should 
not be longer than 1,800 words, the shorter, 
the better. Make them interesting though 
and of the wholesome variety. 

They also buy jokes. 

No poetry or adult fiction is used. 


World Friendship, a missionary education bulle- 
tin, published by the Educational Society of the 
Congregational Church and edited at 14 Beacon 
Street, uses material devoted to experiments along 
missionary lines and reports of missionary activi- 
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ties in the various churches of that denomination 
throughout the country. These items should not be 
over 500 words in length. A small remuneration 
is paid for these. Address is Department of Mis- 
sionary Education and World Friendship, 14 Bea- 
con Street. 

The Missionary Herald is a different denomina- 
tion than the above. It uses decorative pictures 
for cover and inserts depicting various parts of the 
world in relation to missionary and general reli- 
gious activity. 

If you are planning a trip through Japan, China, 
India, or any out of the way place, it might be well 
to correspond with the editor, Mr. Bell, regarding 
pictures. 

All the other work on the magazine is being done 
by the staff just now. Address, The Missionary 
Herald, 14 Beacon Street. 

The Christian Register, a Unitarian publication, 
edited at 25 Beacon Street, uses articles of about 
1,500 words in length, covering the religious scope 
of social, economic and international problems. It 
is a journal of free churches and the liberal view- 
point is stressed rather than the orthodox. Pay- 
ment is apt to be about $5.00 per article. 

The publication department of the American 
Unitarian Association, at 25 Beacon Street, also 
publishes literature for free distribution. This lit- 
erature is dedicated to the progressive transforma- 
tion and enrichment of individual and social life 
through religion, in accordance with advancing 
knowledge and the growing vision of mankind. 
Subjects need not be confined exclusively to Unita- 
rian propaganda. The present supply of manu- 
scripts is adequate for immediate needs. Articles 
run between 2,500 to 3,000 words. A small remu- 
neration is made for this material. 


Boston Newspapers 


Three of the leading Boston newspapers 
use special free lance material, although all 
three maintain large staffs. 

Miss Lang, of the Boston Transcript, told 
me that the editor occasionally buys articles 
for the magazine section, which is published 
twice a week, on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


These should be about 1,000 to 1,200 
words in length and accompanied, if possible, 
by pictures. Something on a lighter vein is 
preferred by the editor. Here are a few 
things that struck my eye as I perused the 
copies of the Transcript Miss Lang gave me: 


An article and a picture about an old man who 
had just celebrated his one hundred and third birth- 
day. The caption at the top read: “Early to Bed 
Is Why He’s a Hundred and Three.” 

On the same page is a thrilling account of a 
very recent laboratory experiment on the photo- 
graphing and “fingerprinting” of lightning. 

Two other sections contained an article apiece 
on the methods used by the New York Police in 
operating their Radio Car Patrol System and on 
the efficiency of the twenty new armed “Rescue” 
trucks operated by the same city. Both articles 
were, incidentally, by the same author. 
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In submitting your manuscripts, Miss 
Lang requests that you address them di- 
rectly to the editor and not to any special 
department of the paper. The Transcript is 
located at 324 Washington Street. Rates 
vary according to value of material and pay- 
ment is made twice monthly after publica- 
tion. 

Warning: Don’t send fiction or poetry. 
They can’t possibly use the former and get 
so much of the latter sent gratis that they 
rarely pay for this type of material. 

Next, we went to see Mr. Russell Gerould, 
editor of the Sunday Herald. 

The editorial rooms of this paper are on 
the fifth floor of its own building, which is 
new in design and modern. It’s a nice place 
to be chained to a desk. 


Mr. Gerould uses various types of free lance 
material. First of these is the feature story. He 
likes good, unusual, New England feature stories, 
accompanied by pictures. These should be less 
than 1,500 words in length and must be well writ- 
ten. Good local color is of the utmost importance. 
Rates for this type of material are $6.00 per 
column. 

The next thing Mr. Gerould can use is the brief 
personality sketch. These are written about people 
who do odd things professionally or who have un- 
usual hobbies. A New England background is, of 
course, preferable, although not compulsory and 
manuscript should be accompanied by a photograph 
of the person written up. Length should be about 
500 words and regular space rates are paid for this 
type of material. 

In addition to these two kinds of free lance ma- 
terial, Mr. Gerould is planning a column consisting 
of various short accounts of interesting New Eng- 
landers and things they have accomplished. For 
instance, he recently purchased a little story about 
a New England woman who was the founder of 
Christmas cards. Each column will contain several 
excerpts on this order a few paragraphs each in 
length. A flat rate of three dollars is paid for this 
material. 


Now for the Rotogravure Section. 

Mr. Gerould likes to get good, interesting 
photographs and pays $3.00 for each picture 
accepted. 

In addressing photographs and manu- 
scripts, send to Sunday Editor, Boston 















Herald, 80 Mason Street, Boston, Mass. 

The third newspaper we visited was The 
Boston Sunday Advertiser. This is a Hearst 
Publication. Mr. John A. Malloy, the editor, 
told us that he doesn’t use as much free lance 
material as some of the other papers because 
his magazine section comes to him already 
made. 

This eliminates the market for Sunday 
feature stories ard a lot of other material 
that would normally go into this part of the 
paper. 

What Mr. Malloy buys from the free 
lancer, he uses in his news section. This ma- 
terial is usually a news item of current local 
interest expanded into write up and accom- 
panied by a photograph. 700 words is the 
limit for these. When taking snapshots or 
photos of people you interview, remember 
that straight head pictures are not as inter- 
esting to the reader as posed, full length 
views. 

Theatrical interviews are considered if 
they do not flavor too strongly of the press 
agent and if they are sent in during the time 
the person written up is appearing in a Bos- 
ton theatre. They are of no interest if sent 
in at any other time. 

Mr. Malloy buys photographs of general 
interest for the picture page. Three dollars 
is paid for each picture accepted. 

All manuscript rates are optional according 
to value of material. 

Address manuscripts to the Editor, Boston 
Sunday Advertiser, 5 Winthrop Square, 
Boston, Mass. 

When writing for any Hearst Publication, 
no matter where, use as few words as possi- 
ble. 

Note: All items for Boston newspapers 
should have a pronounced local slant. 


Boston Publishing Houses 


The first publishing house we visited was 
Houghton Mifflin Company, which has its 
offices at 2 Park Street, just across the street 
from the famous and historic Boston 
Common. 

This house has an enviable reputation 
among authors for “square” dealing. It spe- 
cializes in books of the better sort, both fic- 
tion and non-fiction. 
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We were shown into the office of Mr. I. 
R. Kent, who is one of the executives. Mr. 
Kent told us that Houghton Miffiin’s list in- 
cludes books of almost every description. 
Here are a few general classifications: Seri- 
ous Novels, Historical Romances, Serious 
Books about Indians, Picture Books, Juven- 
iles, Religious Novels, Biographies, History, 
Books on Travel, Books on Literary Criti- 
cism, Books of Essays, and Volumes of 
Poetry. Just now, however, they are going 
rather light on poetry. 

They pay a good deal of attention to the 
serious novel and to biographies. 

The editors are also particularly partial to 
books about the southwest, namely, Califor- 
nia, Arizona and New Mexico. This is very 
interesting because very few Eastern houses 
are especially interested in the extreme West. 

Books with a “sexy” emphasis are not 
welcomed. 

Novels should run between 60,000 to 150,- 
000 words in length. Other lengths vary. 
Biographies should not be too long. About 
120,000 words is long enough. 

When we asked Mr. Kent the question 
that most young writers are particularly in- 
terested in—that is: “Do you object to un- 
known writers?” he laughed. “Object to 
them? Of course not. We couldn’t get 
along without them. Every well known au- 
thor was at one time unknown. We like to 
discover young writers of promise and de- 
velop them and are always particularly in- 
terested in ‘first’ novels.” 

Little Brown & Company, at 34 Beacon 
Street, is, incidentally, the company which 
publishes all the Atlantic Monthly’s books. 

They buy almost all kinds of book mate- 
rial. Every manuscript is given a careful 
reading and new writers are particularly wel- 
come. Their list includes Fiction, Educa- 
tional and School Books, Travel, History, 
Biography, Law, Essays, Belles-Lettres, Ju- 
veniles, and so forth. The only thing they 
definitely do not publish is poetry. 

The “sex problem” story is generally 
looked upon with disfavor here. Novels 
must be of a high calibre and have some 
basic reason for their existence. 

Sixty thousand words and up is the ideal 
length for fiction. 
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All manuscripts are 





bought on a royalty basis. 


It is a curious fact that 
about ninety per cent of the 
manuscript material bought 
here is obtained through 
agents. Elsewhere the per- 
centage is less. 


L. C. Page & Company, 
at 53 Beacon Street, special- 
izes on uplift fiction. We 
interviewed Miss Mae V. 
LeBert, the editor, who told 
us that since the phenomi- 
nal success of the “Anne of 
Green Gables’ books and 
the Pollyanna Glad books, 
L. C. Page & Company has 
specialized on that type of 
fiction. They also publish 
Westerns, Mystery Stories, 
Detective Stories, Sea Sto- 
ries, Straight Romances, 
Biography, Travel, Art, 
Music, Inspirational Books 
and Stories for girls and boys. 














The novel with the sex interest will not be 
entirely ignored here, but it must have other 
features to sustain the interest besides sex. 

One of the friendliest publishing houses 
we visited in Boston, was Lothrop, Lee, and 
Shepard, which is located at 275 Congress 
Street. 


Mr. W. F. Gregory, who is the general 
manager, has been in the publishing business 
for thirty-five years. 


This company has published a great many 
juveniles, some of which have met with phe- 
nomenal success. They are in the market 
for all kinds of book material and every 
manuscript that comes in is given a careful 
reading. They are going light on poetry. 

Mr. Gregory said: “We like to look at all 
manuscripts the author feels he must write. 


And we particularly welcome the new 
writer.” 


The W. A. Wilde Company, publishers, 
at 131 Clarendon Street, publish three types 
of books, namely, religious, adult non-fiction, 
and juveniles. 

















Mr. Allen Wilde, whom we interviewed, told 
us that the religious books cover the entire field of 
religious publication from the purely inspirational 
book for the average reader, to the practical handi- 
book for the active social and church worker. 


They have a number of books for Sunday School 
Teachers and are always glad to examine manu- 
scripts on this subject. 


Mr. Wilde thinks that the present economic 
crisis will have its effect on the religious life of 
the nation and that religious works of all kind 
will enjoy a large revival. 


In the adult nonfiction group, Mr. Wilde likes 
to get “stories embodying information as to in- 
teresting and odd corners of the world.” They 
have just published a book on Alaska, called 
“UNCLE SAM’S ATTIC.” Their books on travel 
are confined to the impersonal and informative 
type. 


In the juveniles, are again three groups—or 
perhaps I should say four. About five boy’s books 
are published to every girl’s book. The reason for 
this is that the little ladies, if you please, are 
just as interested in animal stories, aviation and 
exploration as in purely feminine subjects and read 
all the gentlemen’s books anyway and very few 
boys would be caught reading a girl’s book. So 
five to one makes a good ratio. 


The age groups for juveniles are: 6 to 9 years 
(about 15,000 to 18,000 words); 10 to 13 years 
(about 30,000 words) and 14 years and up (about 
50,000 words). 


All juveniles are of the informative, semi-edca- 
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tional type—the kind the public libraries and State 
Reading circles want. Animal Stories, Stories 
where the development of character is shown, his- 
torical stories, aviation and exploration stories are 
all good sellers. 

The editors will also consider stories written 
from a boy’s viewpoint about travel trips through 
some generally unknown spot. 

All books are published on a royalty basis. 

“We make our selections about a year ahead, 
although we keep our list open so that it may be 
well balanced.” 


Mr. F. R. Fraprie, head of the American 
Photographic Publishing Company, is in the 
market for book length manuscripts on tech- 
nical photography, pictorial photography, 
photo engraving and some phases of graphic 
arts. Manuscripts should be anywhere from 
20,000 to 100,000 words in length. 

Their most urgent need, just now, is the 
manuscript on practical photography about 
20,000 to 30,000 words in length, since they 
are planning a series of books under that 
heading during the coming year. 

Mr. Fraprie urges preliminary correspond- 
ence on the part of the writer to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort. 


Manuscripts are usually purchased out- 
right. The address is 428 Newbury Street. 


The Beacon Press, Inc., at 25 Beacon Street, 
are the book publishers of the American Unitarian 
Association. They are interested in book length 
manuscripts of 50,000 words or over in the fields 
of Liberal religion and religious education. Sub- 
jects may also include education, ethics, philosophy, 
biography. In all works, the liberal and progressive 
points of view should be stressed. W. Forbes 
Robertson is treasurer. Books are published on 
a royalty basis. Their present supply of manuscripts 
is adequate for their immediate needs. 

The Collegiate Society, Publishers at 603 Boyl- 
ston Street, buy book length manuscripts of a 
religious nature—biographical, historical, philosoph- 
ical and psychological — not more than 100,000 
words in length. No novels. Works are bought and 
published on a royalty basis. 

Allyn and Bacon, at 50 Beacon Street, publish 
text books for Junior and Senior High Schools in 
all subjects. 

D.C. Heath & Company, at 285 Congress Street, 
publish school text books ranging from elementary 
school through college as do Ginn and Company at 
15 Ashburton Place. Both companies publish on a 
royalty basis. 

Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc., at 857 Boylston 
Street, use book length manuscripts on travel, art 
and non-fiction, All manuscripts are carefully con- 
sidered. No fiction or poetry is used. Manuscripts 
should be 50,000 words and up. They are usually 
published on a royalty basis. 

A. A. Beecham, publisher, at 603 Boylston Street, 
is in the market for works from 75,000 words and 
up on Angelo Israel. Also on progressive thinking. 
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Note: Boston Trade Journals will appear next 
month, 


New York Market Notes 
By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


O YOU remember the silk hat trick? 
Of course you do. Everyone has 
watched it, at some time in his life. 


The Master Magician places a high hat 
on the table before him—a perfectly ordi- 
nary high hat, to all appearances. Into it he 
puts three eggs, a green silk handkerchief, 
and any other trifles that happen to be lying 
around. Then he waves a wand. 


Muttering a hocus pocus, he thrusts his 
hand into the hat and pulls out a live rabbit, 
three dozen American Beauty roses, a large 
rubber plant, and five yards of red flags. 

You sit open mouthed with bewilderment. 
How did those three Grade B eggs equal 
thirty-six red roses? 


The same bewilderment fell upon me 
when I made my editorial rounds this month. 
It seems as if the magazine publishers must 
have been busily crying hocus pocus and 
pulling rabbits out of hats. Anyway, the list 
of magazines I began with turned into an 
entirely new list in the course of my various 
interviews. 


You will need to check up your own list 
of markets carefully and frequently, this 
spring, in order to save postage and worry 
caused by submissions to dead markets, or 
in order to start selling to the new publi- 
cations. 


¢ The Clayton Magazines, edited at 155 
East 44th Street, have gone through some 
storms. The changes up there are many. 


¢ This leaves the Clayton group reduced to: 
Ace High, Bunk, Clues, Five Novels Month- 
ly, Love Classic, Ranch Romances, Range- 
land Love Stories. Working on the theory 
that hard-up writers would rather have a 
small sum in cold cash than a large one on 
paper (not a check!), all rates have been cut 
in half. Top price will be one cent for the 
present. But payment will be made on ac- 
ceptance from now on, instead of on publi- 
cation as heretofore. Authors with large 
claims for back pay due are being given 
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notes, bearing five percent interest, due July 
first. 


¢ Love Classic is the new title of the maga- 
zine formerly called My Love Story. The 
change of name was formed by Street and 
Smith, as too similar to their Love Story 
Magazine. After several months off the 
newsstands, Love Classic appears once more 
as an active market. Although the first per- 
son style is preferred, these are not confes- 
sion stories in the usual sense. Rather, they 
are dramatic stories in which the character 
conflicts are rendered stronger by the use of 
first person. Sentimental frills and romantic 
atmosphere are cut to a minimum. Four to 
five thousand words is the best length for 
shorts; short love poems are also used. By 
all means study the book before submitting 
manuscripts. F. Orlin Tremaine is the 
editor. 


* Ace-High is now edited by John DuBarry, 
who takes the place of H. A. McComas. 
Western plots are in the majority, although 
Northern, sport, and other types appealing 
to men readers are used also. Short stories 
may run 3,000 to 6,000 words, novels to 
20,000 words, and articles about 2,500; more 
variety in serial lengths. Strong characteri- 
zation and forceful style are needed to hit 
the bull’s eye here. Ace-High now sells at 
ten cents and appears twice a month. 


* Love stories with a Western setting have 
two chances at Clayton’s—Ranch Romances 
and Rangeland Love Story Magazine. These 
are both edited by Miss Fanny Ellsworth. 
In these, you find the West of the cattle and 
ranch country—the old West, but side by 
side with modern improvements, such as the 
radio. “Old West” here means merely the 
old atmosphere. Historical backgrounds are 
not wanted. Use the Southwestern border, 
if you like. But keep your hero always pure 
American. Your heroine, also, should be 
American. But in one of those border tales 
you could sneak in a beautiful maiden of 
pure Castilian Spanish blood. 

The plots must combine love with Western 
action. But the shorter lengths now required 
by Rangeland Love Story Magazine has 
swung the balance there toward romance. 
“It is easier to get a good love plot than a 
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good action story in our new short lengths 
of 3,000 to 5,000 words,” Miss Ellsworth 
explained. But she doesn’t want that balance 
to slip too far away from the Western 
action. 


¢ Novelettes for Rangeland should run be- 
tween 14,000 and 15,000 words. Serials 
should be about 35,000 words. 


* Ranch Romances is keeping “o the same 
requirements as heretofore. The short stories 
should be between 5,000 and 8,000 words. 
Some verse with a Western flavor is used in 
both these magazines. Top rates are now 
about one cent a word—but, as I said, on ac- 
ceptance. Address: 155 East 44th Street. 


¢ The Merwil Publishing Company, 480 
Lexington Avenue, has provoked various 
complaints because of considerable slowness 
in payments. This group suffered severely 
in the failure of Eastern Distributing Com- 
pany last summer, but at present seems to be 
making determined efforts to pay for all 
these published stories. If any writers have 
not received checks, patience and a letter 
stating the facts will undoubtedly bring the 
correct payment. 


¢ Snappy Magazine has recently been 
bought by this company and will be contin- 
ued along much the same lines as the other 
sex story magazines published here. (Pep 
Stories, Spicy Stories, Gay Parisienne, and 
La Paree Stories). Plots should be sexy and 
as risque as you think the censors will pass. 
Preferred lengths for manuscripts are 2,500 
to 3,500 words for short stories and 10,000 
words, in three parts, for serials. Risque 
cartoons with jokes will be used. These 
bring $10 for full page or $5 for half page. 


¢ Fiction for all five magazines is now 
promised payment at a half cent a word, on 
publication. The other magazines use a bit 
shorter material—preferably 2,000 to 3,000 
words. Occasionally, they use cartoons also. 
Mrs. Merle Hersey edits the group. 


¢ A. A. Wyn has dropped Detective Drag- 
net from his list of magazines under the ban- 
ner of Magazine Publishers, Inc. In its 
place he is going to start a new ten-cent de- 
tective story magazine. Details are not suffi- 


(Continued on page 58) 















man who is America’s foremost stylist 

wrote “The Housewife.” In the climax 
of the story King Edward, grown old, discov- 
ers the loyalty of his wife, to whom he has 
been none too faithful. Cabell then wrote, 
“Now at last he understood the heart of 
Philippa. ‘Let me live,’ the king prayed; ‘O 
Eternal Father, let me live a little while that 
I may make atonement !’” But when he came 
to revise this story for its reprinting later, 
the man who strives “to write perfectly of 
beautiful things” had learned the value of 
restraint. In the present edition, the king 
says simply, “She waddles now .. . Still, I 
am blessed.” 

Contrast the effectiveness of these two 
passages. In the youthful impetuosity of the 
first there is more than a hint of bombast 
and there is no originality, for other authors 
have had their characters cry out for a 
chance to make restitution. In the revised 
version Cabell used one fourth as many 
words and made them say much more. The 
king here is a much more clear-eyed person 
than the king created by the youthful writer ; 
he sees the toll of years, the value of loyalty, 
the law of compromise at work in his own 
life. 

But that, you say, is James Branch Cabell 
striving always to write perfectly of beauti- 
ful things while you are striving toward 
the lesser goal of writing pleasantly of in- 
teresting scenes, your object being, like that 
of the Cabell of a score of years ago, “To 
contribute to the best magazines, and write 
some wholesome entertaining books that will 
sell.” All right, how would you like to write 
a book for the masses, a book that would 
sell a hundred thousand copies within three 
months ? 

Charles Morgan achieved such results 
with “The Fountain”. He has piled emotion 
on top of emotion, so that women readers 
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ax Restraint— 
ihe A Dangerous Virtue 


By Lurton BLASSINGAME 


tell their friends, “Oh you must read Mor- 
gan’s book. It is the most beau-tiful thing. 
I just cried and cried.” Yet the novel is 
meeting with critical acclaim because the 
author showed the good judgement to use 
a certain amount of restraint and so avoid 
the pathos and melodrama into which the 
amateur would fall when handling similar 
material. 

Let me give you an example of Morgan 
at his best. Baron van Leyden has always 
loved his step-daughter, defended her against 
his own children. When they accuse her of 
being immoral, he calls them liars, and goes 
to Julie to get her to deny their statements. 
She tells him she cannot. All his belief in the 
girl, his love for her, his stern principles of 
right and wrong are battered about by her 
admission. An old man, pathetic and helpless, 
he stands before her. 

“«',.. I thought I knew you better than any 
of them and that though you were’—he picked the 
word—high-spirited, still... .’ After a long pause 
he added: ‘You’ve let me down.’ 

“‘T’m sorry, Uncle Pieter.’ 

“*What’s to be done now?’ he said. ‘I’ll have 
to face them. There’s nothing I can say.’ Then with 
a little movement toward her that was not com- 
pleted: ‘You'll have to face them too.’ 

“Tt makes no difference to me,’ she said, ‘what 
they say or do or think. That’s true. I’m sorry 
you should hate me, that’s all.’ 

“Not hate you, child. God forbid.’ 

“ ‘Despise me, then. Feel that I... . 

“He did not deny it, but walked across the 
room without looking at her and let two of his 
fingers rest for a moment on the keys of her 
clavichord. 

“ ‘Well, there’s no more to be said, Julie.’ 

“And he went out.” 


’ 


Here is writing which piles up royalties 
or, in short stories, brings acceptance at 
bonus rates. The ordinary beginner, writing 
this scene, would be afraid the reader would 
miss the point he was making. 

He would have to interrupt the scene con- 
stantly to nudge the reader and explain what 
he, the author, was really making the charac- 
ters do; and he would make the actions and 
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speech of the characters very dramatic to 
live up to this big climactic scene toward 
which he has been working. 

Here is the way such scenes are treated 
in stories which come back— 

“His grey head was bowed pathetically upon his 
old chest while tears rolled down his wrinkled 
cheeks. The Baron was crushed. For twenty years 
—since he had married Julie’s mother when Julie 
was but three years old—he had loved this step- 
daughter of his as if she were his own child. Nay, 
more, he had loved her better than his own child- 
ren and had defended her from their attacks. 
Now he felt that life was meaningless since she 
had destroyed his belief in her. 


“My child, my child,’ he groaned, ‘I have 
always looked upon you as one of the fairest 
flowers of the field and now by your immoral ac- 
tions you have made yourself into a stinking weed 
by the roadside.’ 

“Julie stood before this withering attack with- 
out being able to raise her eyes because of shame. 
She was suffering because she had brought un- 
happiness to this old man who had loved her and 
because now she recognized the depth of her 
infamy. She should have known that you cannot 
commit a wrong and not cause unhappiness not 
only for yourself but for others. 


“‘T know I did wrong, Uncle!’ she cried. ‘He 
pleaded with me and passion was hot within me. 
I fell. Forgive me, forgive me, for I know all 
the agony of hell.’ ” 


Do you see the difference? 


i WILL pay us to stop and examine this 
business of restraint closely. It is a bless- 
ing, but we do not want to turn it into a 
complex. Like fire and water, restraint is 
a two-edged weapon that can wound when 
improperly used. You have but to go to an 
ordinary movie and see the exaggerated em- 
phasis given each emotion and scene to see 
that the ordinary American does not care 
for too much restraint. 


A friend of mine, who has had some suc- 
cess in writing for the small literary maga- 
zines, decided to do a novelette for the re- 
cent Scribner’s contest. He is one of those 
persons who “cannot read a pulp paper mag- 
azine” and who is determined to get away 
from the obvious and melodramatic. The re- 
sult was a novelette which was so restrained, 
so subtle in its portrayal of the slight action 
which did occur, that when I finished read- 
ing it I had to confess frankly that I didn’t 
know what the story was all about. I am 
a barbarian who has been able to get no 
real pleasure from James Joyce since his 
“Portrait of the Artist As a Young Man” 
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and who suspects “The Waste Land” would 
be better if Eliot had really known what he 
wanted to say. But evidently there were also 


some barbarians doing reading for Scribner’s 


for this novelette brought only a rejection 
slip and remains homeless. 


Restraint, then, can be made to pay divi- 
dends, as any jockey who rides his horse 
under wraps for part of a race can tell you; 
but the same jockey will tell you that to 
keep on the wraps will have you eating the 
dust of those who thunder home ahead. The 
thing for us to do is to see how and where 
restraint can be used profitably. 


ET’S begin with the cheaper magazines. 

Naturally here we can use very little 
restraint since the average reader has a 
twelve-year old intelligence, wants strong 
emotions and wants them frankly portrayed. 
But even in the writing of melodrama re- 
straint can be used advantageously. 


Some years ago I had a plantation down 
South and one summer I ran a number of 
crews cording wood for stave-bolts in the 
swamp. Quarrels were not infrequent but 
where there were the loudest shouts, the 
vilest curses, there was seldom any real 
trouble. Then one day someone cursed Big 
Joe, who had been drunk the night before. 
[ looked up in time to see the big buck 
come sliding, silent as a shadow, around the 
stacked cord wood, his eyes and mouth as 
red as sudden death beneath the high gleam- 
ing of the double-bitted axe. I managed to 
keep Big Joe from being a murderer by 
threatening, in a loud voice since I was 
afraid, to shoot him if he came on around 
the wood. But that experience and the few 
other times I have looked upon violent and 
purposeful action make me suspect that the 
hero or villain in fiction who threatens very 
loudly is, probably, afraid and will do noth- 
ing. 

It is more thrilling and convincing for a 
hero to say, as Carroll John Daly’s big 
detective has said with quiet conviction, “If 
you do that, I’ll kill you,” than to have him 
shout (I’m quoting now from a rejected 
story), “You dirty dog! If you so much as 
move a little finger I will fill your yellow 
skin so full of lead you'll tear the bottom 
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out of the coffin they bury you in!” 

There’s no restraint in that last, no real 
thrill. I know the author is trying hard to 
make me get excited, or his character is 
afraid and is talking for effect. 

Our first guide then in applying restraint 
is an understanding of our audience. If we 
are writing for an audience which, like the 
readers of pulp paper magazines, believe in 
the expressions of violent emotions, our use 
of restraint can be very slight and must 
never obscure for our readers the real value 
of the action and the emotions with which 
we are dealing. 

The second rule we can remember, no 
matter which markets we are striving to 
reach, is 

—In writing of the obvious emotions 
which readers can more or less take for 
granted, we do not have to go into elaborate 
details and explanations. 

A friend was telling me the other day 
about his most recent sale. “I never would 
have put that story over”, he confessed, “if 
I had not sold the editor other yarns so that 
he had enough belief in my work to read 
past the first two pages. 

He called me in and told me for heaven’s 
sake to use some restraint in my opening. 
You see, I was writing about a boy’s resent- 
ment of his mother’s second marriage and I 
had used the first two pages to build up 
the boy’s love for his mother. I could see, 
when the editor pointed it out, that this was 
unnecessary. The readers were willing to 
admit that youngsters of ten care for their 
mothers; and all I had to do was to show 
in the story how this affection worked out.” 

A very good example of this is found in 
John Fante’s “First Communion” in last 
month’s American Mercury. The hero, a boy 
of nine, is supposed to wear a white shirt 
for his first communion. He does not have 
such a shirt and, his mother being in the 
hospital, his grandmother dressed him in 
one of his father’s shirts. The garment flows 
off him so that the other children titter. The 
nun tells the boy to go home and get the 
shirt fixed before he receives communion. 
Instead of going back to his grandmother, 
the boy turns instinctively to his own mother 
and races to the hospital, getting there just 
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as his mother is being wheeled from her 
room to the operating room. 
“T saw my mother. She was too white to sew. 


She looked as if her face was covered with talcum; 
like a girl, she had her hair in a braid. 


“She saw me. She took my hand and smiled. 

“*He’s an angel,’ my mother said to the nurse. 
‘He went to Communion for me this morning. 
That’s why I’m not afraid.’ 

“T blurted: ‘I never went yet, Ma.’ 


“She didn’t hear. I half-repeated it, but the 
nurse pasted a funny-smelling hand over my 
mouth. They pulled my mother away. 

I followed them down the rubbery, smelly corri- 
dor. The bed on wheels swung quietly into the 
operating-room. My mother saw me in the hall. 
She asked the nurses to stop. She waved her 
fingers to me. I ran tiptoe to her side. 

“‘Tsn’t that Papa’s shirt?’ she asked. 

“ *Veah,’ I said. 

“Let me fix it.’ 

“*VYou can’t now,’ the nurse said. “The doctor’s 
waiting.’ 

“ ‘Just a safety pin,’ my mother said. 


“The nurse gave her one. She pinned it at the 
elbow of torn sleeve, to prevent any further 
ripping.” 


The moving emotion of this passage is en- 
hanced by its restraint. Mr. Fante does not 
stop and nudge the reader, explaining for a 
paragraph that the boy knew his mother 
loved him and always would do what she 
could to help him. He does not take time 
to tell us that even in this crisis in her life, 
the mother was devoted to her son and 
thought first of his happiness. The relation- 
ship of mother and son is so well known that 
we understand the motions which create the 
scene we look upon. 

In contrast to this, we do not know the 
attitude of the nine-year old from a poor 
section of the city toward his first com- 
munion. Here the restraint shown in the 
scene between the mother and the boy is 
not possible and the details of the emotion 
must be more fully and carefully portrayed. 


How, then, are we to use restraint in big 
dramatic scenes where the emotions are not 
so obvious that they will be accepted by 
all the readers? 

For an answer to this, let’s go back to 
“The Fountain”. The excerpt previously 
quoted will not, in this isolated form, bring 
tears to the readers who cried over it in 
the book. Torn from the context, restraint 
robs it of power. But in the book it was ef- 
fective because the preceding action had built 
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up beautifully and clearly a picture of the 
Baron’s love for this step-daughter and his 
aristocratic adherence to a code of morals 
which Julie violates. 

We can state our rule then, something 
like this— 

Restraint is effective in the climaxes of 
stories in direct proportion to the clarity with 
which the issues involved have been built up 
before the climactic scene. 

Let’s take an example from the recent 
work of the man who, year after year with 
amazing persistence, is represented in one 
or more of the anthologies of best stories. 
In “Will and Bill” Wilber Daniel Steele 
uses the Dr. Jekyle and Mr. Hyde theme to 
create a beautiful story for Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Sheriff’s daughter, at the age 
when fairies lurk under almost every tree, 
is captured by a band of desperados whose 
leader is Bill, but she is saved by a person 
who appears so suddenly she does not see 
him come, a person who looks just like Bill 
except that he smiles and is good to her 
and his name is Will. 

He is, she learns, the twin of the bad 
brother Bill, and she comes to love him as 
only a lovely child can love a stranger who 
helps her and understands her. Elizabeth 
does not know that Will and Bill are two 
aspects of the same person and when her 
father discovers the gang and shoots it out 
with them she is desperately afraid that her 
friend Will has been hurt. 

She is so hysterical in her demand to 
know that Will is not hurt that her puzzled 
father let’s her see the dying man. And 
seeing him, with only suffering on his face, 
she is not sure who he is. Here is Steel’s 
climax : 

“The doctor bent and said to him: ‘Hearn! Hear 
me? Bill!’ Not a stir. 

“Down by the doctor, on the floor, she tried. 
‘Bill! Bill? 

“Then in misery, ‘Will?’ 

“The eye lids fluttered. The full flesh awoke. 
Elizabeth felt the awful truth of the blunder 
father and fate had committed beginning to come 
at her. As if she could stop it—stop fire by pour- 
ing oil. ‘Oh, don’t be Will!’ she wailed. 

“Of course, it couldn’t have been the wail. She 
knew afterward it must have been just—just some- 
thing. But with that, in the instant, there com- 
menced a labor on the face before her. A battle 
of will against weakness so nearly drawn, it 
seemed but one muscle at a time could carry it on. 
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Crease by crease, painfully, piecemeal, till on 
the brow the scowl was finished at last. One lid, 
then very slowly the other, hardening to make a 
slit at last of the eye between them. And at very 
last, and very, very slowly, still it seemed the heart 
in Elizabeth’s throat would smother her before 
certainty could be quite certain, the mouth straight- 
ening, the lips thinning till there could be no 
doubt of it ever, they were as thin as murder. 

“Then, and then only, they opened to a bloody, 
whispery, heavenly snarl: 


“Will? Will to hell! Me—I’m—Bill.’ 

“Elizabeth could let her breath go then.” 

Here is an excellent popular ending. 
Drama is here, with sympathy, surprise; all 
portrayed through action and with a moder- 
ate restraint. Steele is too clever a craftsman 
to carry his emphasis a step further than he 
has done. He does not stop his story to 
whisper, “Elizabeth was facing the first 
great tragedy of her young life.” Nor does 
he try to enhance his climax by shouting, 
“The little girl felt as if her heart would 
break. Vague terror possessed her! Could it 
be that a person she had loved had been shot 
by her father? Was the world so blind and 
cruel as to kill a man who knew about fairies 
and loved his mother? Oh no!” 


For the whispering is unnecessary and the 
shouting would but drown the misery in 
Elizabeth’s voice when, stooping, she whis- 
pers “Will?” The whispering and the shout- 
ing have been taken care of through the 
building of the story as, step by step, Steele 
wrought for the climax. The love of the 
child for the man who, like Shakespeare’s 
toad, wears yet a perfect jewel in his head; 
the affection of the man for the girl—all 
this is worked up in advance so that in the 
climax restraint will enhance the drama of 
the man giving his last ounce of strength 
to make the child hate him, and so be happy. 


NE of the most effective story end- 

ings I remember was but a sentence or 
two in length:—A young man goes out of 
a door ; and as he passes, we see that his head 
and shoulders sag like those of the very old 
man. 

Restraint could go no further. We are not 
told that the man is suffering; we only see 
him going out. But the story had built up 
the hope with which he entered that room, 
the struggle which he had put into the things 
he brought there and which were to give 
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him success in the conference. We knew that 
he had put the best of himself in the pre- 
paration for this hour. And so, when the 
person he interviews says “No” we need 
only that picture, in a sentence, of the man 
going out the door. 

Whether you are writing for art or money, 
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you need restraint among your tools. But 
remember it is two-edged. With it you can 
pare out of your stories verbosity, bathos, 
melodrama, and other ills; but if you pare 
too deeply, you will cut a vein and the stories 
will die of anemia. Use this tool, like your 
others, carefully. 


The New McCall’s 


by Aucust LENNIGER 


the best entertainment available, mod- 

ern editors have learned that it is a 
most expedient and profitable policy to ex- 
ploit the new author,” Otis L. Wiese, editor 
of McCall’s told me a few weeks ago as we 
discussed his magazine in the interest of 
Writer’s Dicest readers. “And, Lenniger,” 
he added, “I don’t think the various writer’s 
magazines give half enough emphasis upon 
the opportunities for the new writer in a 
magazine like ours. I seem to read an under- 
current of cynicism in the rare instances 
when such opportunities are mentioned at 
all. The popular theory that a magazine like 
McCall’s is buying only ‘big names’ is not 
only a fallacy, but an absolute untruth.” 

And then for over two hours, Mr. Wiese 
proved his statement by showing me story 
after story, through his last six or seven is- 
sues, that were by new writers. 

There have been radical, significant changes 
in McCall’s the last few months. Several 
contracts with big name writers Mr. Wiese 
inherited from a former editor have expired, 
and he has refused to renew them . . . be- 
cause he believes in accepting each story for 
McCall’s upon its individual merit and suita- 
bility rather than upon the author’s name. 
He is in fact keeping “big names” down to 
a minimum, and he has but one use for them. 
The subscription salesmen have to have some 
talking points, and a certain number of well 
known writers are therefore necessary on the 
contents page of a magazine like McCall’s. 


“Ti order to provide their readers with 


But Mr. Wiese has unlimited faith in the 
new writer; he is more than willing to give 
him a chance, if the new writer really has 
something important to say. 

“Of course I advise every prospective 
contributor to our pages to read the maga- 
zine regularly and keep in touch with what 
we are doing, but he should not make the 
mistake of attempting to imitate either in 
plot or style, the work of any of our regular 
contributors,” Mr. Wiese said. “In a maga- 
zine of varied content such as ours, every 
time we pick a new author it is because his 
work is better than the obvious, because he 
brings us some added gift. . . . Recently I 
had to reject a serial by one of our new 
writers who attempted to imitate the style of 
one of our very well known regular contrib- 
utors, because it was nothing more than a 
simple love story. I felt that this writer 
could do something more interpretive and of 
much better quality. 

“The writer who would sell to me should 
go further than the actual pages of McCall’s. 
He should try to interpret the tastes of our 
readers, who after all are the ultimate cus- 
tomers. He should do as I do—go out among 
people and discover what they are thinking, 
get to know the tastes of the reader by per- 
sonal contact. 

“Many people have the idea that an editor 
is one who sits behind a desk and arbitrarily 
renders his judgment on a story,” Mr. Wiese 
smiled. “Any editorial assistant can tell if a 
story is written with enough distinction to 
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ROM < the publisher's viewpoint, there 
is no magazine staff in America today, 
with the possible exception of TRUE 

STORY and FORTUNE, that can compare 

to the magnificent job being done by Otis L. 

Wiese and his staff on McCALL’S. 

Editor Wiese says: Every woman leads 
three lives—kitchen, romance and fashion. 
He promptly divided up his magazine into 
three sections and proceeded to give the 
public the best looking woman’s magazine 
ever put on the market. 

The layouts, the printing, the color work, 
the little extras that “make a page” are all 
there. 

If you want to see what clever editorial 
merchandising brains can do to a magazine— 
read McCALL’S. 

Particularly in the March issue is the ad- 
vantage of the three sections of McCALL’S 
shown to the reader who looks at the mag- 
azine with a publisher's eye. On page 103 
ts an article titled “Hands speak for them- 
selves.” It mentions no commercial product 
but it drums home the message that women 
should spend time and money on their hands. 
Next to the article is a page four color ad- 
vertisement by Palmolive, on the next page 
is Cutex, on the page following Jergen’s, 
and then come Camay, Hind’s and Cam- 
pana’s. 

McCALL’S by dividing up its magazine 
into sections convenient for both advertiser 
and reader and by making a conscious but 
subtle attempt to get its readers to spend 
money to buy its advertiser's products is 
dominant today among women’s magazines. 
Again the value of dramatization in selling 
is shown.—Eb. 











be worthy of a place in the magazine. The 
real gift of editing lies in the ability to de- 
cide what is the right material for the maga- 
zine at that moment.” 

At a time when the shrunken issues of 
many general interest magazines were shriek- 
ing economy from every page, McCall’s gave 
its readers three complete magazines in one, 
covering the three major interests in wom- 
en’s lives . . . romance, homemaking and 
fashions. 

Since October the new McCall’s has been 
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separated into three parts, (but all bound 
together) each with a colored cover of its 
own, and permitting the reader to turn at 
once to that part of the magazine in which 
she is momentarily interested. This change 
from the jumbled general-store idea of of- 
fering a variety of merchandise to its cus- 
tomers is an innovation without precedence 
in magazine publishing as modern as the 
smart individual shops of a Fifth Avenue de- 
partment store. And of the tremendous ap- 
probation and success of his inspiring chal- 
lenge to the depression, Mr. Wiese can be 
justly proud. 

I cannot resist the temptation of mention- 
ing a short story in the January McCall’s 
entitled “Without Rapture’ by Helen 
Strauss, because it is so typical of the human 
touch that characterizes McCail’s fiction. In 
the basic plot situation you will find little 
novelty, as is true of many of the other ex- 
cellent stories in this magazine—but after 
all, there are only a limited number of dra- 
matic situations . . . It is in the development 
of the story, in the arrangement of its inci- 
dents, in the true-to-life characterization, in 
the symbolic little touches of real life that 
can be tremendously more revealing than 
lengthy description, introspection or disser- 
tation, that we find the pigments with which 
a clever literary craftsman can retouch even 
an old canvas and make it new. 


Let us stop to consider the opening para- 
graphs of “Without Rapture”: 


She had kept the porcelain ash tray with the 
idiotic owl perched on the side. Tag noticed that 
at once. Sweet of Marcia, considering that she had 
never liked it. “What did it come with—shaving 
cream?” He remembered how she had said that— 
sweetly, as she said all acid things. 

The truth was that he had bought the ash tray 
on a drug store counter. Leave it to Marcia to 
guess! “You uncultivated noodle!” One of her pet 
reproaches, and she always said it in the tone of 
“You great, big wonderful man!” That was one of 
the things about Marcia. She could bite you and 
make you like it. Love it, in fact. 


What do these opening paragraphs sug- 
gest to you even without seeing the rest of 
the story? The visit of a young man to his 
ex-wife, of course, and without saying so in 
a plebian way! Here we immediately have 
a clear, revealing picture of not only the situ- 
ation which opens the story, but also an ex- 





cellent characterization of both Marcia and 
Tag. 

The author develops her characters by 
clever suggestions of what has gone before 
the story opened through symbolic highlights 
of their life together in Tag’s introspection. 
Finally she brings Marcia on the scene and 
then we have some real artistry in the only- 
too-true-to-life conversation between them. 
Every word and gesture is thoroughly in 
character ; exactly what we expect these two 
young people to do and say. They are indi- 
viduals and they are real. 

Never does the author state definitely in 
the obvious way that many unrecognized 
writers would use, that Tag is for the first 
time in several years visiting his ex-wife 
Marcia. It is quite unnecessary to do so; the 
situation is thoroughly clear from the 
thoughts, actions and speech of the charac- 
ters. Look back at those opening paragraphs 
again. Notice the natural, short sentences. 
And the absence of obscure, unnatural 
words. The most fluent, popular smooth- 
paper style is simplicity itself. 

As the story unfolds the conversation be- 
tween Marcia and Tag is entirely light ban- 
ter, but in its very lightness lies the signifi- 
cance and the emotional effect of the story. 
The reader realizes only too well that the 
flippancy is a veneer of pseudo-sophistica- 
tion with which Marcia and Tag mask their 
real feelings. For two years Marcia and Tag 
had gone their separate ways after five years 
of marriage. Marcia’s sister Cynthia has 
been largely responsible for their break; she 
had never made a secret of the fact that she 
considered Marcia’s marriage one of Amer- 
ica’s major catastrophies. “I have nothing 
against you personally,” she had informed 
Tag on more than one occasion in her well- 
bred, colorless voice. “It’s that ridiculous 
profession of yours, with its silly pay and 
funny sort of people. Marcia’s certainly 
thrown herself away on you—a girl with her 
looks and distinctive charm. She could have 
anybody—anything.” 

Tag has spent the two years away from 
Marcia on the Coast as promotion man for 
one of the motion picture companies. Back 
in town for a few days, he had been called 
by Marcia through a mutual friend to sign 
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some papers for the transfer of the Maine 
cottage which Marcia wishes to sell. 

“You’ve found something better in a summer 
home, perhaps?” Tag asks. 

“A place in Wisconsin. Fourteen rooms—on ten 
acres. A private orchard. Triple garage.” 

“And who’s the man that’s succeeding me, 
Marcia ?” 

“IT work for him. His name is Benson—Billy 
Benson.” 

“Big business man, eh?” 

“He manufactures boxes.” 

“Rich, I suppose ?” 

“Appallingly.” 

“And cultured, of course?” He managed to 
keep the sneer out of his voice. 

Marcia lilted, “Exceedingly! I don’t mean that 
he’s one of those prissy dillettantes. Far from it. 
He’s an outdoor man, as a matter of fact. Plays 
first rate polo on one of the Long Island teams. 
And as for his swimming—well, he’s almost in 
the championship class.” 


Isn’t this exactly as these two would speak 
under the circumstances? And notice how 
every line of conversation has a definite pur- 
pose in furthering the story! 

As they are about to leave for the notary 
to sign the papers, Marcia’s phone rings. 
Tag hears her tell Cynthia that she will be 
glad to bring Mr. Benson. More verbal 
sparring follows. Tag manages to induce 
Marcia to go to tea for auld lang syne. They 
talk seriously of their past. “Anyway, we 
had rapture,” Tag says impetuously. “A lot 
of people go through life never finding out 
what that certain something is—that drunk- 
enness of the heart.” He rattles on, depre- 
cating himself, congratulates Marcia on her 
coming marriage to Benson. Then he lifts 
the thick, ungainly coffee cup, and toasts, 
“Here’s to your marriage—and mine!” 


It has the desired effect on Marcia. She 
wants to know all about Tag’s new love. And 
he tells her, in rapturous detail. 


By the time they reached the notary, he 
was closed. Marcia orders Tag to get the 
papers signed somewhere next day and mail 
them to her. 

Next morning Tag is surprised by the 
personal visit of his dearly beloved sister- 
inlaw, Cynthia. She tells him she’s throw- 
ing a farewell dinner, wants him to come, 
and they’ll all part friends. She tells him to 
call Marcia; gives him her number. “When 
you get the number,” she says, “ask for Mr. 
Benson’s office.” 
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Tag does, and finds out Mr. Benson has 
been dead for seven years. “Yes, Mrs. Hunt- 
ley is Mr. Epstein’s secretary,” the phone 
girl tells him. Tag severs the connection, 
finds Cynthia gone, but a note on his desk. 


“If there’s still time, get back that rapture. 
Without it life is less than nothing, I’ve found. 
Marcia’s always been miserable without you.” 


When Marcia gets home that evening she 
finds Tag in her apartment. Delivery of the 
papers is his excuse. He hasn’t signed them; 
tells her he’ll need the cottage, for when the 
studio closes in the summer he’s going back 
with the woman he loves. Marcia compli- 
ments him on his usual rotten taste, to expect 
a new wife to live in an ex-wife’s house. 

And then Tag tells her that there never 
was any other woman... 

Here’s the ending: 

“Stop being a fool!” she pouted, little shining 
points of light dancing in her eyes. “And figure 
out a way to get rid of Benson.” 

He pondered long and solemnly, his clear, pene- 
trating glance fixed steadily on hers. But her 
look never wavered. That was Marcia for you! 

“Send him a wire from the train tonight,” Tag 
countered finally. “A polished wordly chap like 


that will take it on the jaw. Any gentleman does, 
you know. 


N the February issue of McCall’s, Mr. 

Wiese pointed out to me the young love 
story by a new writer which he gave first 
place, because he felt it was the best—‘X 
Marks the Spot” by Margaret Lee Runbeck. 
It gets off to an intriguing start in this para- 
graph: 

Strange that, with all our modern conveniences, 
we’ve provided no place in the city where those 
so inclined may kiss in peace. As a consequence, 
thousands of good kisses go to waste every year. 
If there had to be a dead letter office to dispose 
of undelivered kisses, we’d all be paying even 


weightier postage rates than we now struggle 
under. 


And then we are introduced to Lilli-Belle 
Barkis and Peter Flanner who had met at 
sea—on a ferry boat. They had found much 
in common, and so they talked while they 
were madly in love, and wanted to kiss. They 
were poor, lived in separate cubicles, didn’t 
even have a roadster between them, and 
they didn’t know any young couples whose 
children they could volunteer to mind once a 
week. Although it wasn’t the same thing at 
all, talking had to do. Lilli-Belle wasn’t the 


kind that permitted shabby kissing in vesti- 
bules or cheap petting on excursion boats 
and bus tops. And Peter’s depressing math- 
ematics on the backs of envelopes only 
proved that by saving five dollars a week 
people might get decently married in thirty 
years! 

Peter’s job was store-window dressing, 
but he was an artist at heart. He was an 
assistant to the display manager, who took 
Peter’s suggestions and passed them on to 
the boss as his own .. . But worst of all, to 
Peter’s artistic soul, Corper changed Peter’s 
ideas on the ground that they were impracti- 
cal. Peter had conceived a model house for 
the window displays, with human touches, 
and it was built around his dreams of Lilli- 
Belle. But Peter had to swallow his out- 
raged pride and accept his boss’s version— 
and like it. 

He had kept the model house idea a secret 
from Lilli-Belle—a surprise. That evening 
as they had supper together in an inexpen- 
sive restaurant, Peter made X’s on the table- 
cloth with his fork. 

“Marking the spot where the murder was com- 
mitted?” Lilli-Belle asked. 

“No. The other kind of X’s. Didn’t anyone ever 
put ’em on the bottom of letters to you, Lilli 
Belle?” 

“Oh,” she said, and both were still, knowing 
that Peter’s subconscious mind had been dictating 
commands that couldn’t be obeyed. 

“T’ve been thinking,” he said. “I’ve been think- 
ing, Lilli-Belle that I’ve never seen you against 
the kind of background you really belong in.” 

“What kind is that?” she asked. 

“A little house,” he said. “All these terrible movie 
theatres and dance places and that vile club of 
yours—we’re driven from one to the other, and all 
the time, in my heart, I keep seeing you in a 


little house.” 
“Yes,” she whispered, “I know.” 


And then Peter told her he had a surprise, 
just a background, where they could be 
alone. “Don’t ask questions,” he cautioned. 
He picked up their uneaten wedges of pie 
and slipped them into a manilla envelope. 
They hurried out; it was pouring. A stray, 
wet puppy nosed up to them; Lilli-Belle 
bent and patted him. Peter caught him up 
and buttoned the pup inside his thin top- 
coat. “His name’s Edgar; he’s such a sen- 
timental - looking guy,” Lilli-Belle an- 
nounced. Then Peter decided upon the ex- 
travagance of a taxi. 
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“Mind if I blindfold you?” Peter asked 
in the cab. “I want you to be surprised when 
you open your eyes.” Laughingly Lilli-Belle 
agreed. 

When they arrived at the store Peter 
talked to the night-watchman. Then he lead 
Lilli-Belle blind-folded to the display win- 
dows where the night-shades were drawn. 
He removed the handkerchief from her eyes. 

Lilli-Belle found herself in a little living 
room, softly lit by lamps and the electric fire 
in the fireplace. Two cushioned chairs were 
pulled close to the fireplace, and a book had 
been laid open on its face, as if reading had 
been interrupted by a household event. 

“Why Peter, it’s beautiful,” she said. 

“You like it?” he asked, with boyish embarrass- 
ment. 

“I could have made it better, if the Old Man 
hadn’t been underfoot all the time. But it’s pretty 
good, for a playhouse.” 


Lilli-Belle entered into the spirit of the 
scheme, and they “played house.” They 
laughed, but all their gaiety couldn’t conceal 
the skeleton of their denial. When it was 
getting late, Lilli-Belle reluctantly suggested 
leaving. “Let’s just sit down a little longer,” 
Peter urged. He entered the bedroom, 
brought out a soft blue negligee and mules, 
and Lilli-Belle put them on while Peter don- 
ned a striped silk lounging robe. Then he 
sat down on the hassock at her feet, and 
they talked of their insoluable problem. His 
head rested against her knee. “I’d like this 
to go on forever,” Lilli-Belle whispered and 
Peter closed his eyes... 

Have you guessed the climax? Yes, seem- 
ingly at the next moment Peter heard a gi- 
gantic swishing and sunlight pried open his 
eyes. With freezing horror he saw a grow- 
ing knot of people gazing absorbedly into 
the window. Among them were three sub- 
stantial male figures in the front row, for it 
was nine-ten on Wednesday morning and 
the firm was reviewing its new windows. 

Peter, praying that all three of them be 
turned into stuffed dummies, heard voices 
behind the panels. 


“T’ll resign if you allow it to go on,” Corper 
was saying. “Look’t that dog chewing up the 
slipper. Look’t that pipe on the table. Look’t every- 
thing. It’s insubordination !” i 

“Of course, it’s insubordination. Genius 1s al- 
ways insubordinate,” Mr. Steiner, head of the 
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firm, answered loudly. “That dog is the touch of 
an artist. And we need an artist for a display 
manager, frankly.” 


There are several paragraphs more, in the 
same vein. Yes, Peter is to get the coveted 
job. Lilli-Belle stirs sleepily and opens her 
eyes. 

“Where are we, Peter?” she asks. 


“Just where we belong, honey,” he said delirious- 
ly. And then, after tramping all over the city look- 
ing for a place that had suitable privacy, he 
kissed her in the full view of fifty people gathered 
on the pavement to admire the latest achievement 
in the art of window display. 


D° you wonder that this high-hearted bit 
of romantic idealism won first place in 
the February McCall’s? It simply tingles 
with the undaunted spirit of youth and 
wholesome young love triumphing against 
adversity. It has a depression background, 
but very mildly, and it is most optimistic in 
tone. Mr. Wiese tells me that depression 
stories are overdone, that the competition in 
them is very keen, but I’m certain that if he 
were to find another one as good as this, with 
a tone of conquering faith and courage, he’d 
buy it. If you can give any theme a “differ- 
ent” twist as did the author of “X Marks 
the Spot’ and present it with the gift of a 
sympathetic, understanding style, it is going 
to be welcomed even if your basic theme has 
been frequently exploited. The divorce 
theme has also been much overworked, Mr. 
Wiese tells me, in its obvious forms. But 
he is certainly willing to consider divorce 
stories that have a new angle of interpre- 
tation. 

From the light romantic we find radical 
contrast on the very next page in the story 
of a love that lost itself in hate and which 
has a definitely unhappy ending—“Defense- 
less” by Charles Caldwell Dobie. Here is a 
powerfully significant western that is well 
worthy of study by writers contributing to 
the western “pulps” and looking ahead to a 
future in the general-interest magazines. In- 
cidentally, in the March issue of McCall’s 
there is another western story by Ernest 
Haycox, a frequent contributor to Short 
Stories and other popular action magazines. 
Here you have indisputable proof that serv- 
ing an apprenticeship in the “pulps” certainly 
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does not hinder the realization of smooth- 
paper ambitions—as some young writers 
seem to believe. Any smooth-paper editor 
will emphatically deny a prejudice against 
writers who have won their spurs in the 
pulp field, for a good many of our best 
known smooth-paper “regulars” are pulp 
graduates—even if a few of them choose to 
forget it, at times! 

There are two other excellent short stories 
in this February issue of McCall’s which 
space does not permit me to detail. “Learned 
Professor Bites Dust” by Sarah Addington 
is the story of a tabloid reporter who doted 
on puns—and an English professor’s daugh- 
ter with the complication arising from the 
professor’s inability to “see” this young man 
who so brutally murders the English lan- 
guage. 

And “The Last of the Lucias” by Clara 
Wallace Overton is the story of a woman 
who gave of her heart to all around her, and 
carries the theme that more than money, 
women need love—and the things that open 
to them because of it. 

Those who are interested in the serials 
that McCall’s features should follow “Bugles 
Going By,’ which began in the February is- 
sue. “Girl in the Family’ by Beatrice Bur- 
ton Morgan, which will be concluded in the 
March McCall’s, will be brought out in book 
form by Farrar & Rineheart this spring. 
“Bachelor’s Bounty” by Grace S. Richmond, 
which was concluded in the January issue, 
was a mildly sophisticated modern young 
romance told from the man’s point of view; 
many of McCall’s serials are modern prob- 
lem romances—but not all of them! There 
is for example a serial, “The Path of True 
Love” by Margaret Culkin Banning, which 
is concluded in the February issue, which is 
an interpretive after-marriage problem story 
representing two years of a woman’s life, 
but not with the conventional happy ending. 
The ending is realistic; it leaves the heroine 
with a realization that she can expect to con- 
trol only a part of her husband’s life, and 
with the philosophy that she must carry on 
and make the best of things. But beneath 
even the conventional-ending love problem 
serials we find in McCall’s, there is invari- 
(Continued on page 57) 















How To Create Plots 


By Laurence D’Orsay 


\ TE are often told that plots and 
stories lie all around us, waiting to 
be seen and written up. True 

enough. They are in the very air we breathe, 

and incidentally some darned good published 
fiction has been based on the germs in that 
air. So has a splendid book, “Microbe 

Hunters,”’* which every writer would do 

well to read. 

You can’t walk down the street without 
some plot idea coming up and punching you 
on the nose. Often, alas! you don’t feel the 
blow or see your kind assailant, and neither 
do I. Same thing when you pick up the 
day’s paper, which is always full of unwrit- 
ten fiction stories as well as written news 
stories. You have heard that before, no 
doubt. Possibly you have tried to isolate the 
germs of some of those unwritten yarns, and 
found it mighty hard to do so, for the sim- 
ple reason that a news story as it stands 
hardly ever contains good fiction material 
and development. 

As we are going to try to dig some of 
those unwritten stories out of the paper and 
see how they might be written up — by you 
personally, if you wish — we must first get 
firmly in our minds the governing point that 
the news item is no good to us except as a 
fillup to the imagination; as something that 
may suggest characters and a story problem 
for our minds to dwell upon and work out. 

For the purposes of this article, I have 
gone through only three newspapers—today’s 
and yesterday’s Los Angeles Examiner, and 
this evening’s copy of a local paper, the 
Santa Monica Evening Outlook. That is to 
say, I have taken at random the daily papers 
nearest to my home, making no effort at any 
intensive search of a number of issues, the 


*1.10; Postpaid, Book Department, Writer’s Dicesrt. 
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point being that any and every issue of every 
newspaper has these story germs in it. From 
these three sheets I have cut fifteen items 
which suggest potential fiction stories to my 
mind. Probably I missed at least fifty others 
that might have been equally suggestive to 
other minds, including yours. 

Limitations of space prevent my going 
fully into all these fifteen items and their 
possibilities, but some of them can be chosen 
and the others mentioned briefly. 


ET us first take an advertisement. (Don’t 

forget the advertisement columns! they 

are almost as full of unwritten stories as 
Minna Bardon’s* love lorn columns.) 

“WANTED—100 more people with $10; 
each purchase 10 acres uplands of Panama, 
$25 per acre; terms, $1 down, $1 per month 
per acre...” 

The ad speaks enthusiastically about cli- 
mate, soil, markets, products, and so forth; 
but I am not giving all that, or the address, 
as WRITER’s DicEst isn’t interested in boost- 
ing a particular real estate proposition in 
Panama or elsewhere. You can take it for 
granted; you have read real estate ads be- 
fore. 

There’s a story here—the story of what 
might happen to two young things who 
bought some of that land and went down 
to the Isthmus to raise fruit, vegetables, 
chickens, and rabbits for the “Spigotties,” 
and perhaps raise hell, too, or have hell 
raised for them. 

Suggested Plot Outline: 

Wilma, young movie “bit” actress tired 
of Hollywood’s struggles, buys land from 
ad. Roger, young cameraman, follows pro- 
tectively, despite her remonstrances. Reader 


*To whom were born twin daughters, February 8th.—Ed. 
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expects they'll marry. They don’t. There’s 
the story. 

Roger distrusts these polite foreigners. 
Warns Wilma against them, struggling to 
“save” her from Don Cipriano Mercada, 
scion of wealthy old Spanish family. Thinks 
Mercada a villain of old silent picture type. 

Wilma likes Mercada and other natives. 
Says they aren’t villainous. Changes her 
tune when Rosita, Mercada’s sister, makes 
play for Roger. Must save him, as Rosita’s 
a brunette villainess—to Wilma! Hero and 
heroine fail to save each other. “Villain” 
wins Wilma at climax; “villainess” wins 
Roger. 

Wilma’s and Roger’s “back to the land” 
enterprises fail. That doesn’t matter. Rosita 
suggests there’s big money in making a pic- 
ture themselves — exotic travelogue story. 
Suits Roger’s ambition, already planted. But 
the expense? 

Mercada demonstrates villainy by putting 
up all money he can raise. Rosita shows 
herself a villainess by supplying rest, having 
won prize in government lottery. 

The title of the story might be: “These 
Villainous Foreigners!” or something like 
that. Start with Roger telling Wilma, Don 
Cipriano is a villain. The style and general 
treatment should be light, bright, humorous, 
brisk, and genially satirical. You and your 
reader should be laughing up your sleeve at 
your characters all the time, and yet feeling 
they are charming people. 

If thus written, and if high in literary 
quality and entertainment value, this story 
should stand an equally good chance with 
any of the general fiction slicks, including 
the women’s magazines. It should be gen- 
erally slanted for them. It is impossible to 
“tell where it can be sold,” in the sense of 
mentioning the likeliest market, for there is 
no likeliest market. 

At least twenty publications are equally 
likely to accept such a story, if it is high in 
fiction interest and well written. I could 
easily name a magazine, but why lie? It 
would be no more likely to be taken by that 
magazine than by many others. That is true 
of the vast majority of the stories used by 
the general fiction slicks and the women’s 
magazines, although yarns of masculine 
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heroism or rollicking humor would not ap- 
peal to the latter as they might to Collier’s. 

In this connection, perhaps I may be al- 
lowed to quote a pertinent passage from the 
explanatory analysis of one of the short- 
stories in my latest book, “Stories You Can 
Sell.” It may be heresy to the slanting hot- 
gospellers, but I have proved its truth in 
countless specific cases. 

“Correspondents often ask me about the desira- 
bility of slanting for a particular market when 
writing ‘slick paper stuff.’ I reply, ‘Slant gener- 
ally for all of them. One is just as likely to take 
the yarn as another.” My experience with this 
story bears out that belief. I wrote it with an 
eye to The Saturday Evening Post, slanting for 
that market if for any in particular. When I 
came to address the envelope, I changed my mind 
on a mere whim and sent the script to The 
Women’s Home Companion instead. It was bought 
on that first trip. I was afterwards given to un- 
derstand, on pretty good authority, that the Post 
would have taken it. This is only one of many 
experiences which have convinced me that you 
should not slant for any particular slick, or, to 
put it more correctly, that you cannot slant for 
one without also slanting for others.” 

Needless to say, one must slant pretty 
closely for a specializing pulp which only 
prints one kind of a story, or two or three 
kinds, and wants its stuff written in a cer- 
tain definite way. That is a very different 
proposition, and the pulp slanting idea should 
not be dragged out of its proper place and 
incorrectly applied to general fiction markets 
which it does not suit. My own appreciation 
of the true slanting problem was, perhaps, 
proved when I slanted “The Price of Em- 
pire” in Writer’s Dicest, and sold it to 
Soldiers of Fortune. 

Editor Smith and Editor Brown will each 
tell you, “Slant for me. Cock your eye at 
me only.” You'll write for Smith, and he 
will buy instead a story written for Brown, 
while Brown takes yours after Smith has re- 
jected it. So it goes. 


ELL, here’s another cutting. Let’s see 
what we can do with it. 

“High ranking Navy officers were hon- 
ored dinner guests last night at the Pasadena 
home of Adolph Schleicher, former presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce.” 

This is just an ordinary “society note,” 
such as one may find continually in any 
daily paper. The remarkable thing about it 
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is that the list of dinner guests includes the 
names of no fewer than eleven admirals of 
the United States Navy. Two were full 
admirals, three vice-admirals, and six rear- 
admirals. 

Surely there ought to be some story in 
all those admirals getting together at a fes- 
tive board and leaving the Pacific Fleet flat 
for a night. There couldn’t have been any 
admirals left aboard the ships, one imagines. 
The late Morgan Robertson, who loved to 
poke fun at admirals, would have thought 
this just his meat. 

Suppose the Japs had selected that night 
to make Mr. William Randolph Hearst’s 
nightmares come true! Well, perhaps the 
captains, if not out to dinner also, would 
have done better than the admirals. Be this 
as it may, we don’t want a fantastic story 
of a supposititious naval Armageddon, for 
that sort of thing is too hard to sell. But 
this plot germ of eleven admirals at one 
dinner might easily be built up in many ways, 
both humorous and dramatic. Let’s try one. 

Suggested Plot Outline: 

Dinner has serious purpose. Naval plans 
to be perfected afterwards. Twelve admirals 
invited. Twelfth, whose presence is vital, 
arrives late. Explains he thought he was 
shadowed. Drove around to elude spy, pos- 
sibly reporter. Admirals don’t want their 
meeting known. Public might get war 
scare, foreign relations being touchy. 

House butler once in Navy. Punished 
and kicked out for striking officer. Hates 
Navy, especially admirals. Host doesn’t 
know record. Has plotted kidnapping of 
admirals with international spy, who hopes 
by torture to make one or two reveal plans. 
Will dope drinks, so they can’t resist much 
when kidnippers arrive. 

Twelfth admiral recognizes butler. Sat at 
court-martial. Suspicious. Telephones. 
Tastes liquor. Thinks maybe it’s drugged. 
Won’t let others drink. Chokes confession 
from butler. Spy and helpers arrive, cap- 
turing isolated house and unarmed admirals. 
Spy tries to force revelation of plans by 
horrible threats. Eleven calm and brave. 
Twelfth acts coward. Plays for time to save 
others from torture. Pretends to spill every- 
thing—not truth. Spy finally sees this. 
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arrive, summoned by that phone message. 
Mop up crooks. 

“The Twelfth Admiral” naturally sug- 
gests itself as the title of this story. It might 
start with the anxiety of the eleven because 
he has not yet shown up when expected, al- 
though known to be on his way. Convinc- 
inly done, it should suit either the higher- 
class general fiction pulps, such as Short 
Stories, Adventure, Blue Book, and Argosy, 
or the general fiction slicks, such as Collier’s, 
Liberty, and Red Book, according to the way 
it is written and developed. For that matter, 
many a story in a high-class general pulp 
would do for a slick, as Roy de S. Horn, 
the late editor of Short Stories, pointed out 
very emphatically some time ago in an ar- 
ticle in WRriTER’s DicEst. 

My third cutting is a pen-and-ink sketch 
of a herring from Ripley’s “Believe It Or 
Not” syndicated feature. Beneath it are the 
suggestive words: 

“The herring dies almost instantly when 
taken from the water, hence ‘as dead as a 
herring.’ ” 

There you are! A story that can be writ- 
ten in any one of a thousand variations. 
Somebody, to whom his or her familiar en- 
vironment means everything, perishes, 
languishes, or shrivels up when forcibly re- 
moved from that environment by Fate or the 
contrivance of others. For story purposes, 
taking into account the selling factor of a 
popular happy ending, the protagonist should 
be in great danger of sharing the doom of 
the herring, but should be saved from what 
seems to be inevitable wreck of happiness 
by some unexpected move on his (or her) 
part. This restores him to the familiar en- 
vironment, or brings its essential quality— 
the breath of life to him—into his new en- 
vironment to cheer and sustain him. Alter- 
natively, the person who loves the protag- 
onist could make that decisive move and act 
as the saviour. In some variations of this 
story, the deus ex machina might be used, 
but solution of such a dramatic problem by 
a whim of Fate, akin to the Greeks’ inter- 
vention of a god, must be very deftly ar- 
ranged in order to be convincing. 
Suggested Plot Outline: 


About to torture him. Armed naval police 
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Heroine born at sea. Father was skipper 
and owner of a schooner, aboard which she 
spent childhood and girlhood. At eighteen, 
schooner wrecked; parents drowned; pov- 
erty; working in a city shop; feeling “dead 
as a herring.” 


She’s lovely, of course. Men flock around 
her. One’s a brilliant newspaper man, a star 
reporter, apparently a born city bird. Longs 
to marry her. She loves him, but dreads be- 
ing tied to city for life. Sea calls. Wants to 
be free to go back. Great temptation comes. 
Rich man, great traveller, owning ocean-go- 
ing yacht, urges her to become his wife (or 
mistress—take your pick.) Make it doubtful 
what she will do. At climax, when about to 
yield to rich tempter, a very nice chap, she 
finds she can’t. Goes to reporter instead. He 
has glorious news. His paper has made him 
special correspondent with a roving com- 
mission to travel to all parts of the world 
and write up the big stories. He is off to 
Shanghai now. Will she come? 


If I were writing the yarn, I should call 
it “Fish Out of Water.” It could easily be 
made into a rather novel Cinderella, slanted 
for the love-story pulps or beautifully writ- 
ten with sparkling dialogue for the high-class 
women’s magazines as you might prefer. 
Cinderella has two princes to worry over, 
and a different dramatic problem to compli- 
cate her choice. That should provide suspen- 
sive development and give you a story. 


Of course, you would need to work up 
action and some good plot twists. I am only 
giving you the bare bones, the tentative sug- 
gestions, in this outline and the others. It is 
a sad mistake to blue print short stories in 
advance in all their details, anyhow; for it 
means a cast-iron plot, sure to squeeze all 
the life and spontaneity out of them. The 
best things in good stories come in the actual 
writing, not the advance plotting. The char- 
acters bring them to you if you leave the 
dear creatures free, instead of making them 
fight out their dramatic conflict with chains 
on their feet and handcuffs on their hands. 
That is just what you do if you force them 
into the rigid confines of a cast-iron plot, 
mapped out in advance in every piffling de- 
tail. 


Marcu 
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HE fourth cutting is also a Cinderella, 
but the point of it should be that Prince 
Charming gladly gives up rank and station 
for love. He is democratically inclined any- 
how, and not at all crazy about the old feu- 
dal things. His big job, which provides the 
dramatic conflict, is to persuade Cinderella 
that he really wants to be a man of the 
people instead of a man above the people. 
The climax and denouement of this story 
are given in the following AP telegram 
from Stolberg, Germany: 

“Aristocracy was absent from the wed- 
ding of Prince Heinrich of Stolberg and 
Erma Erfert, the 20-year-old daughter of a 
commoner, in the ancient chapel of the 700- 
year-old castle here today. The wedding was 
simple and of bourgeois character. Among 
the 200 guests there were none of the usual 
military uniforms.” 

This shrieks, “I’m a fiction story.” But it 
isn’t, to my mind, a good proposition for the 
love-story pulps, even if you made the hero- 
ine a poor American girl in Germany. They 
prefer the American Prince Charming. This 
yarn really ought to be written up as an 
idealistic, idyllic romance for the “quality 
group” or the best slicks, with fine style, 
setting, atmosphere, and characterization. 

Plot Outline: 

I should insult your intelligence if I gave 
more than the merest hints. Erma’s parents 
and workman lover make trouble, for they 
can’t believe the Prince’s intentions are hon- 
orable. Erma finds it hard to believe at 
first. When he convinces her, another dra- 
matic conflict develops—a more serious one. 
His relatives impress on her what such a 
marriage will mean; he will be cast out 
from the social circles in which he was born. 
Heinrich tries to convince her he doesn’t 
give a damn, but that’s hard, as she has 
lived in a feudal environment all her life. 

Introduce an American industrial mag- 
nate. Visiting Germany, he makes a bee-line 
for Stolberg. Why? Because Heinrich is a 
wonderful chap in /is line of industry, al- 
though an amateur scientist—a chemist, a 
radio research bug, or something. Money- 
bags wants to hire him and take him to 
America, which suits Heinrich and solves 
the problem for Erma. 
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Secure suspense by making the obstacles 
apparently insurmountable from Erma’s 
viewpoint, and by making the reader think, 
without deliberately misleading him, that she 
will give up Heinrich and marry the work- 
man as a great renunciation for love’s sake. 


EGGY HOPKINS JOYCE, “veteran 

wife of many millionaires and premier 
collector of diamonds,” arrived in Los An- 
geles yesterday and was given a nice write- 
up by a smart Examiner reporter. She told 
him she wasn’t interested in men at present, 
but only in talking pictures. 

“The she suddenly shied on the depot 
platform,” he says in his interview. “Her 
path was blocked by a coffin awaiting ship- 
ment, and to avoid it she completely circled 
the station to reach her automobile. 

“ “Coffins are bad luck,’ said she.” 

There you have both a story and a title: 
“Coffins Are Bad Luck.” Rufus King used 
a coffin in connection with the attempted 
smuggling of diamonds across the Canadian 
border in one of his Lieutenant Valcour 
murder mysteries, but he has no corner on 
coffins. Another writer is at liberty to use 
one, making his hero or his villain try to gain 
the end in view by playing upon the popular 
superstition that coffins are bad luck, so that 
whatever he wants to hide in the coffin and 
get away with will presumably be safe from 
curious eyes and even official ones. What- 
ever variation you choose—and scores are 
possible—the main points in this story are 
what the coffin contains, why it is used as a 
means of transport, and by what clever de- 
duction, mistake, or trick of Fate it is open- 
ed at a moment that brings either bad luck 
or good luck to the protagonist involved. 
This protagonist might be either a living 
person in the coffin, trying to escape from 
justice or deadly enemies; or else an indi- 
vidual who is attempting to transport some 
incriminating load, such as the stolen Crown 
jewels or a shipment of bombs. 

Suggested Plot Outline: 

Public-spirited foe of powerful gang can’t 
hang anything on them, but knows he’s to be 
put on spot. Pretends to die. Public mourn- 
ing. Takes care gang chief suspects it’s pre- 
tence. “Big shot” has hard job to make his 
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men steal coffin in which he figures chap is 
trying to escape, as they think “coffins are 
bad luck.” If you write it right, reader will 
also think hero is in coffin. But he isn’t. 
When gangsters open coffin, the hideous 
visage of an Egyptian mummy grins at 
them. It’s a “plant” to bring the “big shot” 
into the open, force his hand, and make him 
and his men commit a crime for which, 
caught in a bunch red-handed, they can be 
sent to the penitentiary. While they are in 
the grip of superstitious terror, hero and 
police nail them. 

This story might be slanted for under- 
world pulps, or for those higher class general 
adventure pulps I have mentioned. It might 
also do for a short short for Collier's or 
Liberty, if very deftly worked out to meet 
the terrific competition in those particular 
markets. One of the best short shorts Col- 
lier’s ever printed was a gangster story. 

Well, there’s a poker hand of plots—five 
of them. The other ten suggestive cuttings 
cannot be covered for lack of space, but I’ll 
tell you what they are, and you can try and 
figure a story from one or other of them 
yourself. 

1. Tito Schipa, the great singer, under- 
goes throat operation in Hollywood Hospi- 
tal. He is overjoyed, for he believes it will 
make him sing better than ever, adding from 
two to four notes to his voice range. 

2. Harry Meagher, one of the “liquor 
barons” of Los Angeles, is found murdered 
at the doorway of his home. His widow 
says he was in the habit of carrying a big 
roll of money and “flashing it.” She thinks 
that might be why he was killed. 

3. Santa Monica’s famous “singing cop” 
has discovered a better singer in a shoeblack, 
and has persuaded the singing teacher who 
helped Lawrence Tibbett reach the Metro- 
politan to undertake this shoeblack training. 

4. Two men arrested for blackmailing 
“one of Washington’s richest social ma- 
trons.” They had threatened to reveal the 
fact that her destitute brother stood in a 
Manhattan bread line. She didn’t know it. 
The brother inherited $200,000 and “blew 
it.” 

5. “Judge Upholds Father’s Love.” A 
Los Angeles judge ruled that a father’s love 
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is as great as that of a mother. He dis- 
missed child-stealing charges against a 
broker who “stole” his six-year-old daugh- 
ter from his former wife, and then took the 
child to clinics throughout the country to 
correct her poor health. 

6. Ned White, the miner poet of Bisbee, 
Ariz., recalls memories of early days at Fort 
Russell, Wyo., where he was christened. 
When the parson called for a volunteer to 
be godmother, the famous Calamity Jane 
stepped out from the crowd and held the 
baby. Another “Luck of Roaring Camp” 
story. 

7. Wayland Echols, the tenor, sang for 
the prisoners in San Quentin. ‘He says that 
many of the women convicts are remarkably 
beautiful and pitiably young.” 

8. Baron Wilhelm von Brincken has been 
pursued by two gangsters who simply won’t 
let him alone. They robbed him of $1,200 
several weeks ago. Then, probably thinking 
him an easy mark, they pinned a $5,000 ex- 
tortion note on his back door. He ignored 
it. Last night a red sedan forced his car to 
the curb. Same two men. The Baron cut 
loose with his gat. They fled. He followed, 
but lost them. Such is part of Hollywood 
life. 
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9. Calling for a merciless fight against 
“saboteurs” in the North Caucasian agricul- 
tural region, scene of the recent mass exile 
of peasantry, the Soviet authorities have de- 
creed the death penalty to persons actively 
hindering preparatory work in spring plant- 
ing. 

10. Lindbergh’s second baby threatened 
by kidnappers. Here’s a morsel for a quality 
story. Trace the flight to fame of a young 
man suddenly come to great public glory. 
Have harm befall him through the newly 
gained fame and fortune. Give him public 
adulation and personal triumph followed by 
miserable tortuous experiences due to per- 
secution by thieves or kidnappers or what 
not due to his renown. Make his life 
wretched and unhappy. Do not insert a 
happy ending. Give the personal reactions of 
the hero by “stream of consciousness” or 
through the omniscient author. Draw no 
moral. Simply paint the honest picture of a 
nice young man mentally gone haywire 
through sudden fame followed by sudden ill 
fortune. Don’t parallel the Lindbergh case 
as it might prejudice the editor. 

Can you see stories in those ten news 
items? If you think hard enough, you 
should. 


Reliable Contest Announcements 


By MADELAINE ARCHER 


Epitor’s Note: 

We believe the firms listed in this column are 
reliable. When the closing date is not specifically 
given, we suggest querying before going to any 
extensive work, 


STORY... ARTICLE... ESSAY 


Baltimore News and Sunday American, Balti- 
more, Maryland. $100 weekly — $50 to $1 — for 
telephoned news tips. Telephone, Plaza -0100. 

Boston Post, Boston, Mass. Conducting a weekly 
short story competition for women writers. $10 
first, $5 second and $2 each for the next five 
published. 1,000 words. No responsibility for lost 
manuscripts. Use your own name, giving it in full. 
Do not use husband’s given name with the Mrs. 
prefix. 

The Latham Foundation, Latham Square Bldg., 
Oakland, Calif. $1,000 in three prizes: $500 to 
the author of the story or article considered the 
most effective in its practical denouncement of 
vivisection of animals. $200 for the best cartoon 
Published in any magazine or newspaper which 
most effectively sets forth the objectionable charac- 





ter of vivisection and its perpetrators, $150 each 
for the two next best stories or articles against 
vivisection. The award will be decided by two 
newspaper editors and one layman of note. 


Submitted material must contain conclusive au- 
thoritative and practical information. No restric- 
tion is placed on length. The award is open to par- 
ticipation by newspaper editors, reporters, editorial 
writers, feature writers and cartoonists. Four 
copies of all published material must be received 
not later than June 15, 1933. Address manuscripts 
or pictures to Contest Editor, above. 

The Linthicum Foundation, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, Chicago, Illinois. $1,500 in 
cash, and a bronze medal. First prize, $1,000 cash 
and the medal; five $100 prizes plus honorable 
mention. Awards made for monographs on “Nego- 
tiable Instruments in their International Relations.” 
Those eligible to compete: Practicing attorneys, 
Members of a Faculty of Law, all registered 
law students. Closes there December 1, 1933. Write 
for full details and rules; they are too long to 
give here. 
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Kaleidograph, 702 North Vernon Street, Dallas, 
Texas. $30 in three prizes—$15, $10 and $5—for 
the three best short stories (1,000 words or less) 
submitted during 1933. Awards made at the end 
of the year. (The Kaleidograph is a poetry journal.) 

The American Historical Association, 1140 
Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. $250 
(George Louis Beer award) for best work on 
European International History since 1895, sub- 
mitted before June 1, 1933. $200 for best essay 
on any topic relating to American History, (Her- 
bert Baar Adams Award). Same closing date. 

Coolidge Foundation, Washington, D. C. Re- 
ported $1,000 for a musical composition for a 
quartette made up of two violins, viola and cello. 
Write for information. 

American Poetry Magazine, 358 Western Ave- 
nue, Wauwatosa, Wis. $25 monthly for best poem 
published in the magazine. 

True Experience, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City. $100 for best true experience stories. First 
person and around 3,500 words. Also $18 for 
letters answering a problem appearing in the 
magazine. 

Motor, 57th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. $50 to $150 for trade articles written by 
those in the trade. Also $40 in prizes for best 
cover titles. (Article topics announced in the ma- 
gazine). 

Paper and Twine, 117 West 61st Street, New 
York City. $5 each for brief articles for their 
“Exchange Department.” 

American Paint And Oil Dealer, 3713 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. $5 for best “selling ideas” 
to be published in “Idea Swap Department.” 

Poultry Tribune, Mount Morries, Illinois, $1,000 
offered in another “National Chick Growing Con- 
test”, This is their sixth annual major contest. 
There are 100 cash awards. Complete announce- 
ment in the magazine. (A writing contest dealing 
with “chick-raising”). 

American Magazine, 1280 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, $1,000 for best satiric contribution 
submitted by an undergraduate of an American 
University. May be a drawing, an essay, a play or 
a poem. Limited to three entries per entrant. 
Closes March 10, 1933. 

Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York City. 
$100 special for best stories. Must conform to 
magazine. Read the magazine before submitting. 
Also $30 in three prizes every month for letters 
solving a problem appearing in the preceding issue. 

Liberty Weekly, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City. $10,000 in cash prizes—$5,000 to $1,000—for 
stories from 20,000 to 100,000 words in length. 
“Must be so plotted and written as to break 
readily into installments of about 7,000 words 
each.” Those eligible to compete are those who 
never have had a book of fiction published, sold 
a serial of 20,000 words—or more—to a nationally 
circulated periodical or newspaper that syndicates 
its material. Closes there March 30, 1933. 

Mystery, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
$10 for true stories of the “Strange Experience” 
type. Monthly offer. Also an intriguing mystery 
solving contest—and others. Magazine is sold in 
all Woolworth stores. 

United Daughters of the Confederacy. $1,000 
offered for the best essay in the field of Southern 
History. Write to Mrs. T. O. Timberlake, 1511 
Virginia St., Charleston, West Va. for rules. 
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Harper’s Magazine 49 East 33rd St. New 
York City. $175—in three prizes—for “best” essays. 
See current issue for complete information. Closes 
April 1, 1933. 

New York Daily News, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. $25 for stories from “real life”; 
should be around 2,000 words in length. Address 
“Real Life Editor”, above. 

National W. C. T. U., 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. $110 in three prizes for best 
800 to 1,000 word stories on the value of total 
abstinence, written for adults. $45 in two prizes 
for stories of 250 to 600 words in length for 
children (same theme). Three entries per entrant. 
Closes March 10, 1933. 

Modern Romances, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. $10 and $5 monthly for two best letters on 
“Solving Your Money Problems.” Address Mrs. 
Madeleine Tracy, above. 

Pencil Points, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. $40 in four prizes of $10 each for: Sketch, 
Cartoon, Poem or Story. The magazine is a trade 
magazine for draughtsmen. 


MUSIC 


National Federation of Music Clubs, (Plymouth 
Division), Providence, Rhode Island. $2,000 in 
cash prizes for: Symphony, Women’s chorus, Trio 
for violin, cello, and piano. Closes there Novem- 
ber 1, 1933. Complicated rules; write for them. 
Also offering $100 for a song about Rhode Island. 
Open to residents of the state. (A number of 
State Clubs may be represented in this contest. 
If your state belongs to the Federation, query the 
home club about the contest. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Screen Book Magazine, 529 S. Seventh Street, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. $40, $15 to $1—for sug- 
gestions for } Mickey Mouse cartoon endings. Sug- 
gestions may ‘be written or sketched. Necessary to 
see cartoon in magazine. 

Better Homes And Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
$185—four prizes, $100, $50, $25 and $10—for 
improved home or room interiors. Photographs 
must accompany manuscript explaining changes 
in furnishings. Write Home Furnishing Contest 
Editor for details of contest. Closing date un- 
known. Watch this magazine for contest announce- 
ments; often several on at a time. 

Bunk, 155 East 44th Street, New York City. 
$225 in cash prizes—68 of them ranging from 
$100 to $1—for clever jingles about “Chaste 
Lucy”. Jingles of four lines, following the meter 
in the sample in the “Poet’s Scorner,” a depart- 
ment in the magazine. Jingles must be written on 
the outside of an envelope with the author’s name 
concealed inside. Closes March 15, 1933. 

College Life, 25 West 43rd Street, New York 
City. $25 in two prizes—$15 and $10—for clever 
titles for the front cover of the magazine. Also a 
cross-word puzzle contest. 

New York Daily News, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York City. $5 for best “favorite” recipes. Ad- 
dress “Favorite Recipe Editor.” $2 for “Classroom 
boners”; $1 for “Most Embarrassing Moment of 
my Life”; $2 for letters on “How He Proposed” 
(used to pay $10, and then $5 for ’em). Send the 
“proposal” letters to Doris Blake. (Where you 
live doesn’t matter with the News; their contests 
are fairly judged; winners live all over the 
country), 
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REETINGS! I suppose by this time 
you’ve done a goodish bit of tuning 
in and have, probably, tried or 

thought of trying sample pieces of radio 
continuity just to see how it goes. Here’s an- 
other batch of information which may be 
of assistance to you. 

There is no chance of selling a single pro- 
gram—that is, a script which is a complete 
play in itself and which is in no way con- 
nected with preceding or succeeding con- 
tinuities. 

Most commercial contracts are drawn up 
in units of thirteen, and stations have 
adapted that number as the minimum amount 
of scripts to be considered for a series. 
Therefore, if you devise a series of con- 
nected programs, your chances for selling it 
are much greater. 

If, however, you want to write a complete 
play each week, connect each one in some 
way so that there will be an undeniable tie 
to bind them together. You might, if the 
plays are mysteries, have the same detective 
figure in each story. 

Another example of a good continuity link 
is the now overdone idea of having each play 
originate in some imaginary little theatre. 
Many other similar devices of equal value 
can be found with a little thought, and let 
me tell you, it pays to try to get something 
original ! 

Break away from the already popularized 
ideas, and start something new! Half your 
battle is won if you succeed in that! We 
don’t want another Burns and Allen, we 
want something totally different from Burns 
and Allen. Gracie’s brother is as easily seen 
as your own feet compared to the difficulty 
a radio continuity editor has in getting origi- 
nality from radio writers. Imitations of 
Amos ’n’ Andy still flood the studios. 

[ cannot stress too emphatically, not only 


Radio Writing 


By H. Donatp Spatz 





from a sales viewpoint but also from a 
pecuniary angle, the value of a connected 
series. The “Chandu, The Magician” pro- 
grams are good illustrations of this point. 
You’ve noticed, no doubt, how those pro- 
grams are built—how the climax of one 
episode more than invites you to tune in 
again. That’s employing suspense to advan- 
tage, since the oftener the fans tune in, the 
more the sponsor’s products sell. The writer 
of that series has made an enormous amount 
of money from “Chandu,” so you see, it pays 
to spend a considerable effort in trying to 
make your continuity as perfect as possible. 

When you write a connected series, be 
sure not to complicate matters too much— 
don’t sprinkle too many false and misleading 
clues around, as you do in a story, for the 
detective to pounce upon in the last episode. 
You read a detective story in one or two 
sittings. If something isn’t quite clear in 
your memory about an incident that took 
place earlier in the tale, you can turn back 
to the part in question and refresh your 
memory. 

With radio, however, this is impossible. 
When once an episode has been broadcast, 
it is gone—done. The listeners can have no 
way of reviewing the earlier details, and if 
you shower clues and all sorts of misleading 
evidence all along the trail, your listeners 
will be utterly confused by a jumbled as- 
sortment of vague recollections, and the 
tale will be lost to them. For this reason, 
make your story seem very complicated, if 
it is the type of story that requires such 
treatment, but don’t leave a myriad of little 
strings flying around for your sleuth to pick 
up at the last minute. To be able to handle 
that trick business takes practise, but it’s 
worth it. 

One way to accomplish this is to explain 
many of the baffling details as you go 
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along, before you even approach the deé- 
nouement. Be careful, of course, not to 
disclose anything that is really vital to the 
ultimate solution. 


HEN you write your continuity, write 

it carefully, for your own sake. 
Watch your punctuation, your phraseology, 
and your choice of words. The men who will 
read your scripts are educated fellows—just 
like magazine editors (despite the lower in- 
telligence of their audience) and they know 
good material from bad. Give full considera- 
tion to that thing called logic—an element 
that most radio writers consider as non- 
existant, to judge by some of the stuff you 
hear through the loudspeaker. For example, 
if someone has just murdered a man with 
a revolver, don’t let it go at that, if every- 
body in the fatal room had been known not 
to have a revolver, or any other weapon, for 
that matter, on his person. 


Explain in some way just how that per- 
son got the weapon. I ran up against that 
very situation in a recent series of mine. A 
murder had already been committed, and the 
murderer found it necessary to kill still an- 
other party in order to make his story air 
tight. They had been, of course, previously 
searched for any lethal weapons, and all had 
been found unarmed. Under similar circum- 
stances, the average writer (and this is not 
bragging) would have merely had another 
shot ring out and the second ghastly deed 
would have been done with nary a thought 
to the poor listener who is puzzled as to 
just how and why and who. If you take care 
of such details, unimportant as they seem, 
you will find that you’ve got it all over your 
fellow continuity writers when it comes to 
popularity. 

It is best to time your script before you 
send it out. In that way you will save the 
program director some trouble, and it will 
be appreciated. A fifteen minute script 
should run about twelve and a half minutes, 
and an half hour script about twenty-seven 
minutes. If you break your program up in 
many scenes with musical interludes stuck 
in between, you will have to judge accord- 
ingly. To time a script, you merely read it 
aloud as you think it should be done by the 
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actors, and have someone time it for you. 
It is always best to have a little extra ma- 
terial, enough, perhaps, to run a minute or 
two over the time, because if the studio of- 
ficials desire any cuts, they can pare it down 
more easily. 


HAVE spoken so far of only the straight 

dramatic programs. I have ignored other 
types of radio features, principally because 
the beginner has practically no chance of 
selling any material of any other nature. 
The big chains have staff writers who turn 
out the ordinary “gags” and plain announce- 
ments, and the small stations either buy their 
material from syndicates at ridiculously low 
prices or they write the stuff themselves. 
No, unless you have a particularly brilliant 
idea, or unless you’ve had considerable ex- 
perience, you better stick to straight dramati- 
zation. 

Now let us suppose that you are ready to 
send some of your work out on its first trip. 
It isn’t necessary to send the whole series. 
It really isn’t advisable to do that. Send 
merely the first two or three episodes, to- 
gether with a brief synopsis of the entire 
tale. That will be sufficient to give the con- 
tinuity editor an idea of what your ma- 
terial is like. If he sees possibilities in it, 
either for use as a sustaining feature or for 
a sponsored program, he may write to you 
and ask for more before deciding anything 
definite. If what you send him is pleasing, 
especially if he has hopes of selling it to 
some advertiser, you can be assured of the 
heartiest cooperation. 


You can expect fairly prompt replies from 
the small stations, but if you tackle the big 
stations, be prepared for some nerve-wrack- 
ing waits. The two big chains receive such 
an enormous amount of material that very 
often more than a month passes before an 
unsolicited manuscript is read. But—every 
script submitted is read! No matter how 
unknown you are, your scripts will be read 
sooner or later, and if you show promises, 
you will be given every encouragement. 

You’ve got your scripts and the synopsis, 
together with return postage, tucked in the 
brown manilla envelope. “What address shall 
I write on it?” you ask. My first and only 
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reply, unless you want to help the depression 
by giving Uncle Sam’s blue-coated employees 
more work, is “Don’t send it to the biggest 
stations or chains.” 

Of course you needn’t take my advice. 
You alone know how good your material is, 
and, as I said before, an exceptional bit of 
writing will go across. But doesn’t it stand 
to reason, lads that before one tackles the 
hardest job in the world, one should serve a 
period of apprenticeship at work that will 
prepare you for the big job? You really 
should start at the bottom of that celebrated 
ladder to learn the business properly. 

If you start out with the little fellows, 
you can earn a reputation for yourself in a 
surprisingly short time. I have made numer- 
ous contacts with small outfits, and now, 
whenever any of them needs material of 
some sort, they write to me for it. It is 
pleasant to receive a comfortable weekly in- 
come for such work, and to know that one’s 
writing is appreciated. 

The economic conditions have knocked a 
few markets off the list for you, namely the 
larger independant stations who have staff 
writers. (These staff writers (“trained 
seals”) are given the bulk of the work, and 
they have to supply most if not all the ma- 
terial used.) But there are still hundreds of 
stations in this country,* and they do need 
material. That fact gives a prospective writer 
every reason in the world to feel encouraged 
and to think that perhaps he will be able 
to sell his work. Broadcasters are in the 
business to make money and if you do your 
best to make your script salable, the small 
station manager will fall all over himself 
to give you and your work a break. Assist 
him to do this by keeping your casts as 
small as possible so he won’t need to hire 
many actors, and by not using complicated 
sound effects. 

You probably think it’s about time I men- 
tion the remunerative end of the question be- 
cause the landlord just can’t be pacified any- 
more with three or four of those Christmas 
cigars. If you put a program across with 
the big stations, you may expect anywhere 
from twenty-five to two hundred dollars 
per script. There is practically no difference 
financially, that is, between a fifteen or a 
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thirty minute program. Your first checks 
will very likely be at the lower end of the 
scale until you have sold them several scripts 
and are better known. With the small sta- 
tions, you may get five dollars, rarely more. 
The big fellows set their own prices, and, 
contrary to what some writers will tell you, 
you should permit the small stations to set 
the price, too. It is a continuity writer’s 
privilege to name his fee, but it isn’t ad- 
visable, at least until you’re well known. If 
you permit your client to set his own price, 
he will play fair with you and will feel more 
friendly to you in the future. Of course if 
he offers you a ridiculously low fee, you 
needn’t accept it. 

One of the admirable features of this game 
is the fact that you can sell a script to not 
only one station as you do when selling to 
a magazine, but to as many as will pur- 
chase your work—and don’t forget that I 
said there were between six and seven hun- 
dred in this country. Just a minute, though! 
That doesn’t mean that you can have an half 
hundred copies of your script made and send 
“em out wholesale. 

No indeed! You’ve got to guarantee your 
client some rights, and the one he will de- 
mand most emphatically is the exclusive 
broadcast rights in his territory. That is, 
if you sell a script to a hundred watt station, 
you daren’t sell the same program to another 
broadcaster in the same city, nor dare you 
sell it to any other station that covers the 
same, or part of the same area as the first 
fellow. You’ve got to move out of his cover- 
age zone before you can resell. The big 
chains, of course, demand exclusive rights. 

And now, before you drop the envelope in 
the nearest mailbox, take this final bit of 
information. Always address your scripts 
to the “Continuity Editor.” Always enclose 
return postage. Always be courteous, and if 
you make any agreements with a sponsor, 
stick to them. 

Now! If you’ve got a program that is 
second to none and if you are firmly con- 
vinced that the big chains would really enjoy 
reading your work, you might try it on: 


*You can buy a copy of the Radio Dial Log Book 
containing the names of all radio stations, their 
city, state, and power, by sending 25c to WriTER’s 
DIGEST. 
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The National Broadcasting Company, 711 
Fifth Avenue, New York City or The 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City or Bamberger 
Broadcasting Company, WOR, Newark, 
New Jersey. The latter, while not a chain, 
is a powerful independant station which does 
consider free lance material. 


Then there are some other high grade 
markets for the free lance writer, but you 
rarely hear about them because they are so 
deucedly hard to make. There is a possible 
chance, for sale only if your work is the 
highest grade. 


These markets are the electrical transcrip- 
tion houses, the manufacturers of the popu- 
lar recorded programs used by the smaller 
stations. The material they use is written 
mostly by trained staff writers, and, there- 
fore, it is not a source of great surprise to 
learn that their checks for thirteen week 
series occasionally speak in terms of four 
figures. (Boy, what wouldn’t you do with a 
slip of paper like that!) If you want to try 
your continuity on them, here are three of 
the better known houses: 


Marsh Laboratories, Inc., 306 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Columbia Phonograph Co., 1819 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

MacGregor & Sollie, Inc., Ltd., 865 Mis- 
sion Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Then there are still some other hard-to-hit 
markets for continuity, and they are the big 
advertising agencies. Programs are seldom 
broadcast over the big stations today by 
means of a direct contact with the sponsor. 
The prospective air-vendor makes all his 
moves through the advertising agency that 
handles his business, and, as a result, most 
of the big agencies have installed radio de- 
partments, offering to their clients a com- 
plete service in the preparation of sponsored 
shows. Therefore, if you have a program 
that is better than the agencies’ paid writers, 
or if you have a script that is slanted directly 
at some national manufacturer, you may get 
them interested to the extent that they will 
try to sell your program for you. In the 
case of a direct slant, it will be necessary for 
you to find out what agency handles the 
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firm’s advertising, and then send the script 
to that concern. And let me tell you: If you 
land a program that way, you won’t be in 
the least disappointed with the check you'll 
get for your efforts. 

With these agencies, more than with any 
other market, the New Idea program counts. 
By all means query first, telling the agency 
director just what you have for sale with 
what advertiser or type of merchandise you 
can tie in your program. That’s the main 
interest of the advertising agent. If he thinks 
it’s worth anything you'll hear from him, 
(otherwise no answer at all) and if you do, 
you can rest assured that your script will be 
given every attention, when it is submitted. 
Here are some of the agencies with radio 
departments. Address the Radio Editor care 
of the agency. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine, & Osborne, Inc., 
383 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, West Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McCann Erickson, Inc., 285 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 

3enton & Bowles, Inc., 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

Rogers & Smith, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Erwin, Masey & Co., 180 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Fred Ziv Advertising Agency, Ingalls 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A copy of any recent issue of Broadcast 
Advertising (sent for twenty cents if re- 
quested of the publishers at 440 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill.) will give you any 
number of additional agencies. 

And now the infinitely greater and more 
practical field, known to you by this time, as 
the small stations. For your convenience, | 
have listed the power in watts of each 
station. 

WHBL-Press Publishing Co., Sheboygan 
Wisconsin. 500 watts. 

WEAN-Shepard Broadcasting Service 
Inc., Providence, Rhode Island. 250 watts. 

WFI-Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 250 watts. 

WCAO-Monumental Radio Inc., Balti- 
more Maryland. 250 watts. 
(Continued to page 48) 
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Characterization 


By CLARKE VENABLE 


on the writing of the novel it was stated 

that clear, swiftly drawn character 
sketches make excellent matter for begin- 
nings. I use the word “sketch” rather than 
portrait for the reason that the full length 
picture, in all its depth and color, is devel- 
oped as you proceed; the growth of that 
canvas and your method of handling is a 
high point of interest with your reader. This 
does not mean that you, as the author, do 
not know all about that character when you 
make your first strokes. 


I’ THE first of this series of articles 


has done more than make his character 
seem real. She is real. 

But to answer the question: I am slow to 
adopt the word “create” in connection with 
the development of characters. It is my 
honest though humble opinion that the 
novelist does not actually create. It is far 
more probable that he makes use of what 
has come to hand. If he is observing (and 
he will never be a novelist if he is not) he 
has turned to some account every human ex- 
perience and every human contact. He 

studies people. He ob- 





Far from it! Indeed, only 
the most intimate knowl- 
edge of character will 
qualify you to draw those 
swift, clear lines that are 
the breath of life to this 
actor who, without in- 


troduction and with no novels. 





This is the second of a series on 
novel writing. Clark Venable was 
a book publisher’s reader and ed- 
itor at REILLY & LEE for eight 
years. He is the author of three 
novels, two of them best sellers. 
He has also sold seven juvenile 


serves and analyzes their 
actions and reactions. He 
is a student of human na- 
ture as it is, not a preach- 
er trying to show them a 
better way. 

In addition to all this, 
his mind becomes some- 








need of it, walks from 

the wings of fancy onto the stage of seem- 
ing reality. If you do not know him quite 
as well as any member of your household, 
do not permit him on stage; he will be cer- 
tain to blunder around and kick over some 
pet properties. 

Familiar to every novelist is the question, 
“Do you create your characters or do you 
borrow them from real life?” Then if the 
questioner is in a complimentary mood he 
will add, “Your character, Lucy Nicelady, 
was exactly like my Aunt Hettie. I couldn’t 
help feeling that you must have known my 
Aunt Hettie.” 

In all probability the author has known 
a great many Aunt Hetties. He is pleased, of 
course, when the readers recognize Aunt 
Hettie despite the thinly disguising name of 
Lucy Nicelady. He has rung the bell; he 
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thing of a portrait album. 
He kodaks as he goes. The better prints—the 
sharp, clear-cut ones—are filed away in a 
manner as mysterious as it is individual 
with every novelist. But filed away they are, 
and there in the mental filing cabinet they 
remain, awaiting a call to the boards. 


When called at last it is highly probable 
that the character called will not completely 
fill the bill of specifications and require- 
ments. Physically, his appearance may be 
all right but there is more to characterization 
than mere physical appearance. The one 
called, therefore, will need a few things 
taken from the lives of others. More prints 
are drawn from the filing cabinet. They 
are imposed, one upon the other, and in the 
end one achieves a composite that fills the 
bill. 





A 
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TRICTLY speaking, this is not creation. 
The portrayal of life, if it be a good job, 
is the result of experience gained through 
the exercise of some or all our senses. If 
it were possible to go outside those ex- 
periences then one could create, but would 
the creation be of this world? Of this life? 
If it be true that man’s proper study is 
of man (and it certainly is true so far as 
the novelist is concerned) then it is much 
safer to borrow honestly from life itself 
and leave “the creation of characters” to 
those garlic-flavored, long-haired creatures 
devoted to “creative art”. They are found in 
great numbers in smelly attics and quaintly 
atmospheric restaurants, but rarely are they 
found in the public prints. Poor souls, they 
are forced to create. They know so little of 
life. 

Characterization, in your novel, is your 
first and greatest study. They are the actors 
in your set up of circumstances, and they 
are acted upon by those same circumstances. 
It is not alone a question of how your charac- 
ter will act; there is the question as well 
of how he will re-act. A strong man may 
beat down circumstance, may work his way 
and his will despite heavy odds, but none 
the less his victory will affect his own life 
and the lives of his associate characters. 


How well should you know your charac- 
ters? The answer is in this question: How 
well do you want your readers to know 
them? If you really succeed in bringing 
them to life and life to them, if you cause 
them to emerge from the entangling cloak 
of words, then you must be prepared to be 
companioned with them through all the 
weeks and months that your novel is in the 
making. You will get the feeling that you 
have known every one of them since their 
infancy. They will be constantly in mind. 
Asleep or awake you will never quite shake 
them. You will know how a certain one 
tosses her head when caught in stupidity; 
you will know how another bleeds inwardly 
from the wounds of the world though all 
the while hiding behind the mask of indif- 
ference. You will know what would be 
natural in the character, and you must have 
the good sense to know that the same ac- 
tion would be highly unnatural in another. 
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How, you ask, can one be sure of this 
naturalness? By making large drafts upon 
the inexhaustible bank of life. Forget all 


this nonsense about “creation.” Borrow 
freely from life. After all, from what other 
source can you borrow? 


Look around you. Your characters are at 
hand. If you are going to write a story of 
the Iowa corn country the characters to fit 
that story are there—and nowhere else! 
You can’t pick them up from some other 
locale and transplant them. They would be 
foreigners, moving awkwardly through 
scenes unfamiliar to them. Characters are 
indigenous to the soil; furthermore, they 
are deep-rooted there. They have the flavor 
of their soil, and they provide much of the 
color of your story. They are something 
more than mere mouthpieces for the in- 
vented dialogue of your story. Indeed, if 
they are natural, and are moving in scenes 
familiar to them, they will provide an amaz- 
ing amount of dialogue without much 
prompting from the author. 


NE danger confronts every author 
O when selecting characters indigenous 
to his locale. It is the pitfall of accepted 
types and shop-worn symbolisms. Let us 
take some examples: 


Mr. Novelist comes into my own State, 
Virginia, determined to recapture the ro- 
mantic flavor of the Old Dominion. Without 
really being aware of it he is looking for 
the things which other novelists have used— 
sometimes effectively and sometimes not. 
He is looking for warm nights and the per- 
fume of wisteria, cotton blossoms and the 
night songs of field hands, grand life in 
the grand houses, and overshadowing all 
the tall, erect Colonel whose white mustache 
is Havana-stained and who says “suh” at 
least twice in every sentence. 

Now all that is very pretty. And all of 
it could find a proper place in a novel of 
yesterday. But of that picture the wisteria 
and the warm nights are about all that re- 
main. The field hands no longer sing at 
night, being very tired and not particularly 
happy. The cotton fields simply aren’t here 
any more. Those “fields of snowy white” 




















have been abandoned to the broomsedge, 
briars, chicory, and pennyroyal. Many of 
the grand houses still remain but their walls 
no longer echo the music and laughter of the 
grand life. And the tall, erect Colonel has 
gone the way of all flesh. The things of 
yesterday no longer fit ; the people of yester- 
day are no longer in the scene—except as 
they are found in tales told by oldsters at 
slippered ease before the warming fires of 
memory. 

Discovering this, Mr. Novelist, if he is 
a beginner, may make the mistake of pictur- 
ing what he thought ought to be found here. 
Or he may make the mistake of turning 
away. If he turns away he has missed a 
story bigger than the one he came to write. 
The story of change and decay. The poig- 
nant tragedy of departed glory. Get it? 
You are quick! Go ahead and use it if you 
like. Yes, it has been used before, but if 
that fact deters you I fear you will never 
write. 

Several years ago John Fox, Jr. and 
Harold Bell Wright made American readers 
hill-billy conscious. They gave us tall, raw- 
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boned, always-equal-to-the-occasion hill-bil- 
lies who were God’s own simple noblemen. 
They gave us a stage type or hill man, and 
lesser fry have pounded out thousands of 
stories wherein the hill men of Fox and 
Wright, slightly disguised, continue to rise 
to peaks of manly glory. 

In some distant past a writer of good 
seafaring stuff gave to the world the brine- 
encrusted red face of a double-fisted old sea 
captain, and since then I have met a million 
of them, more or less, and all of them in 
books. Someone, in some distant day, in- 
vented the sinister, dark, scar-marked face 
that we now recognize as the villian the 
moment he enters the scene. 

Stage stuff, all of it. Must all heroes be 
six feet tall and paragons of virtue? Must 
all villians be dark and scar-faced? Must all 
sea captains be of the for-God, for-England, 
and for-good-roast-beef type? 

As against the danger of getting stagey 
in characterization, there is the virtue of 
common, true types. It is a part of your 
job to avoid the danger and embrace the 
virtue. 





WRITERS’ SUPPLIES 


PRING will soon be here, and we’re going 
to clean house, too—for your benefit! 
The shelves must be cleared before this inven- 
tory, and to make sure that the stock is re- 
duced, we have slashed prices. But remember: 
these prices are good only for March, and if a 
letter is postmarked after March 31, the order 
will be sent c. o. d. for the balance. The regu- 
lar price is shown in brackets, Finest quality 
materials are yours at rock-bottom rates. 
Karolton Envelopes, 32-lb. glazed kraft: 
for flat mailing, 25 9x12 and 25 9%4x12%, 
($1.40) $1.15 this month. For one folding of 
the sheet, 25 6x9 and 25 6%4x9% (95c) only 
80c. If you fold the sheet twice, use 50 No. 
10 and 50 No. 11—100 in all—($1. 00) 85c this 
month. 
Typewriter ribbons (75c) 60c, 2 for $1.05; 
carbon paper, 25 sheets (40c) 30c; manuscript 
covers, 9x15%, 50 for 80c (regular 90c); 








PRICES GO DOWN 


Our criticism service continues with the low rate of $1.65 for the first 4,000 words, 

postage extra. This entitles you to a full analysis of your errors and the reasons 

why the editor returned the story. If less than 4,000 words, the rate is 50c per 

thousand words, plus postage. For a thorough revision of your script, the rate 
is $1 per thousand words plus return postage. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 


4415 Center Avenue 
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manuscript boxes, 5 (60c) for 50c. Erasers, 
10c each (not sold separately). 


Manuscript paper, 8%xll. Hammermill 
Bond, 16 Ib., ($1.25) 500 sheets for $1.15; 
20 Ib., ($1.60) $1.45 this month. Arena Bond, 
a rag-content paper ($2.25) reduced to $2.10 
per 500 sheets this month. If your order in- 
cludes mss. paper, add 15% to help defray 
postage if from a Pacific Coast state, or 10% 
elsewhere West of the Rockies. 

PLEASE NOTE: We cannot pay postage 
on orders under $1. If you want ac. o. d 
shipment, send at least 25% of the order in 
advance. Samples, 10c; catalog (free with 
order) 5c. 

Spotlight No. 7: 100 Ripple Sheets, 714x 
10%, printed, and 100 envelopes to match, 
your name and address, $1.80 this month, post- 
paid. 


{Dept. D} 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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SONGWRITERS 
Send For Our 50-50 Plan 
100 Copies of Every Song Furnished 


Submit songs or poems with first letter. Our service is 
Tecegnized as the most outstanding in the country. Our 
songs are, “On The Air, Everywhere.” Radio stations 

KFI, WGY and hundreds of others have used 
our songs. 
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Arran: - and Published. Melodies composed. Lyrics 
revise Honest Counsel and Frank Advice by Profes- 
sional. Collaboration. Exploitation. Marketing. Radio 
Publicity. Rates that are reasonable and legitimate. 
Work may be submitted for examination, without any 


obligation. 
HERB JONES 
865 Water Street, Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 











MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 

WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES. 

Three of your poems examined free. We will publish 
your song under our pian. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “W. D.” Thomaston, Maine 








* SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your songs or poems for free 
examination and advice. Free booklet 
by America’s best known arranger 
and composer. Write for it now. 


STAN TUCKER, 157, New York crry 








CRITICISM — TYPING 


Also an UNUSUAL COLLABORATION-REVISION 

proposition which will interest you. Write for it. 

Criticism 50c a 1,000 words. Typing 40c per 1,000; 

BOOKS A SPECIALTY—30c per 1,000 words. 
AUTHOR’S SERVICE 

P. O. Box 43 Minneapolis, Minn. 








SONGS for Fevcnes 


5 Songs Just Placed 


FOR PUBLICATION AND IN_TALKING PICTURES— 
3 with one of the largest Music Publishers in the country— 
another being broadcast over NBC and COLUMBIA NBT- 
WORKS and played by leading dance bands on Pacific 
Coast. THAT IS THE THRILL WE ARE GIVING OUR 
CLIENTS. YOU may be just as capable of writing accept- 
able songs. Hit writers will revise, arrange, compose — 
to vour lyrics or lyrics to your music, secure U. 8. 
right, broadcast your song over the radio. Our Sales Dept. 
submits to Music Publishers and Hollywood Picture Studios. 
WRITE TODAY for FREE BOOK giving full details of 
the most complete and practical song service ever offored. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 


633 —e Bldg., Western Ave. and — Vista 
HOL LYWOOD, CALIFORN 
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I suppose every novelist has at some time 
fallen into difficulties with some outstand- 
ing, strong-willed character. He brings him 
to life, sets him in motion, and the first 
thing he knows that character has stolen the 
show. He up-stages all other characters, he 
stays on stage when he ought to go off, and 
he comes barging in on scenes rightfully 
belonging to others. He is good, no doubt 
of it. He is too good. He delays the story, 
or perhaps kills it altogether. Then, instead 
of having a story one has a portrait. 


Sooner or later this situation will con- 
front you. It is no cause for worry if it is 
a portrait that you are striving to achieve. 
In that case, however, you must do your 
work well and you must make no false re- 
presentations concerning it. If the portrait 
is strong enough the story value can be 
very slight. If my life depended upon it 
I could not recall the story that Westcott 
wove into David Harum. I suppose it had 
a story, but who cares? Westcott is dead, 
the story is forgotten, but David Harum 
lives. I would know him if I met him in 
Halifax; I have seen him in hundreds of 
small towns. If you can do a portrait of 
equal strength you need not worry about 
the story. Your central character will be the 
story. 

There are times when secondary char- 
acters become altogether too ambitious. They 
develop decided tendencies to steal the stage 
from your principal. They get unruly, and 
I have known them to get out of hand. | 
once had one of them spoil a book for me. 
He was a foil, brought into being for pur- 
poses of relief and contrast. He was a 
clown-like fellow, full of homely phrases 
that seemed to ring the bell. The rascal! He 
stole the show. The editor that bought the 
story for serialization found that it ran a bit 
too long. Cuts were suggested. But did the 
editor suggest any cuts on that big buffoon? 
He did not! And the artist who illustrated 
the serial had hardly a picture in which 
that fellow was not present. Critics gave him 
more mention than I had planned and many 
readers followed him instead of my story. 

What difference does it make, you ask? 


A great deal. A story (and what I thought 
was a big canvas) got hidden behind a good- 
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natured ox who bossed me around much as 
he pleased. Brought in for balance, he de- 
stroyed balance. 


There must be balance in your cast. The 
introduction of foils and buffoons is a device 
as old as the art of story telling. They ought 
to be handled in such way as to become the 
spicy and aromatic sauce for the pudding, 
but they must not become so rich in flavor 
as to cover up the real pudding. 

The requirements of characterization vary 
according to the nature and type of story. 
Let us take, for example, mystery and de- 
tective stories. Obviously, the author has a 
mystery to unravel or a crime to solve. Sus- 
pense is piled up quickly. A tangled skein 
is presented to the reader whose eyes are 
so intent upon finding the ends as to leave 
scant time for glances at characters who are 
trying to beat him to the solution. 


In the crime story murder must be done 
at the earliest possible moment. The reader 
has bought it because it is a murder mystery 
and he will have slight patience with long 
character sketches. Those lines must be 
drawn in as the story advances at the double- 
quick. Characterization in the mystery and 
detective novel are therefore much slighter 
than in any other type of story. You will 
need all the word space that will be allowed 
you to unravel the mystery—if it is really 
a good one. A few great writers in this 
field have been able to pile up suspense and 
interest through strong and unusual charac- 
ters, but the beginner who enters this highly 
competitive arena will do well to subordinate 
characters to story interest. 


In almost every other type of novel, how- 
ever, you can go to the limit of your skill in 
the development of your characters. Again 
let it be clearly understood that this does not 
mean that your book should become a por- 
trait album. Far from it. But it does mean 
that you have many aids for the continual 
development of character, and none of them 
should be overlooked. 

What are these aids? Certainly your set 
up of circumstances will provide for develop- 
ment, for growth, or for change and 
decadence, according to your requirements. 
Dialogue will be an ever-persent hand- 

(Continued to page 47) 
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‘= SONG WRITERS 








—anens m Substantial Advance Royalties are paid 
[aaa writers of songs found acceptable by 

NW publishers. Send us your best songs 
or poems for free examination and ad- 
28 vice. Past experience unnecessary. We 
i compose or arrange music and secure 

H copyrights. Writetoday for free booklet. 


Newcomer Associates, 1674R Broadway, New York 
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@ Songs by 
LON HEALY that sing their own praises 
“NEVADA MOON” ( 3 4 ’ (Feist); 
. RO songs: 





which placed in San Diego Sun-Fox Theatre 
iz THAT GOES 


ANT 
VEN” (Lyric & Melody Co 
For good work, fair prices, and bene dealing in eomposing, 
arranging ing (piano and orchestra), copywork or reproduced manu 


script 
LON HEALY 


Liberty Theatre (Enclose stamps) Colorade Springs 








YOUR SONG 

May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert ma- 
terial, and are in constant touch with the movie 
market. Information furnished on request; please 
include postage with all inquiries, poems, or songs 
submitted. 

SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Dept. Hollywood, Cal. 

Member, Los Angeles ober of Commerce 








We Want Original Poems — Songs 
Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 


On material accepted we pay all publishing costs. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self- addressed envelope with 
all inquiries or material submitted. 


PIONEER MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. W, P. O. Box 8 Portiand, Ore 








CORRECT TYPING 


FICTION NON-FICTION 
First class typing for 35c per thousand words. Special 
rate on books. 


arbon pa . Manuscript cover. Outer 
pages. Fee ould accompany script. 
MARY WALSH 


246 Jersey Street Buffalo, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT CONSTRUCTION 


Salable humorous stories placed at once—send me that 
short of not over 2,000 words with reading fee of 
$1.00 plus postage. Commission on sales 10%. Typing 
50c per thousand words. Negro stories especially desirable. 


LUCIUS W. BAKER 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 








TYPING . . . 25¢c THOUSAND 


Rag bond, one carbon, mailed flat. Corrections in gram- 
mar, punctuation, and spelling. 20,000 words and over, 
20c a thousand. New machine, manuscript typed to 


meet most exacting editorial requirements. Verse, Ic 
the line. 

W. K. FREDERICK 
Box 118 Montandon, Pa. 
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VS. 
BURLESQUE 


While some writer’s maga- 
zines endeavor to burlesque 
the possibilities for writers 
in the Talking Pic 
ture Industry, instead of 
publishing the helpful and 
constructive articles in writ- 
ing for which its readers 
subscribe, our Sales Depart- 
ment is busy getting results 
for our clients, the follow- 
ing stories having been sold 
in recent months. 


TO: 


Ralph Like Productions 
“GOOD LOOKING AND RICH” 


Victor Adamson Productions 
“WHITE FLAME” 


Chesterfield Productions 
“LOVE IS LIKE THAT” 


Cloninger Productions 
“THE PAMPEROS” 


Burton King Productions 
“WANTED—A RIDING BOSS” 


Willis Kent Productions 
“NIGHT STICKS AND NOTE 
BOOKS” 


Invincible Pictures, Inc. 
“YELLOW CONTRABAND” 


Action Pictures, Inc. 
“THE DEVIL’S DAUGHTER” 


Columbia Studios 
(All the following) 


“FREE RANGERS”, “BRAND 
INSPECTOR”, “‘THE RANGER 
MAN”, “THE TRAIL 
MAKER”, “THE GUN 
PUNCHER”, “THE BULLET 
TRAIL”, “LONG LOUP LARA- 
MIE”, “SHOOTING SQUARE”, 
“BAR X MAVERICK”, “RID- 
ING KID FROM SANTE FE”, 
“GUN JUSTICE”, “DEAD 
MAN’S RETURN.” 


Representative Fiction 
Sales 


McFadden Publications 
“CHAFF BEFORE THE WIND” 


Clues 
“THE JACK KNIFE CLUE” 


Amazing Stories 
“BEYOND THE FOCUS” 


Underworld 
“CELL MATES” 


Flying Aces 
“MONTANA’S SUICIDE 
FLIGHT” 


Good Story 
“DELAYED MAIL” 


Underfire 
“WAR DOGS” 


Blue Book 
“THE LITTLEST GHOST” 


American Weekly 

(All of the following) 
“FAR ABOVE RUBIES”, “THE 
SAFE GAME”, “THE LAST 
LAUGH”, “PAPER WRAPS 
STONE’, “THE  BLACK- 
MAILER”, “DANGER IN THE 
DARK”, PEARLS BEFORE 
SWINE.” 





WrRiITER’s DIGEST 


@ BUSINESS @ Our answer to the article... 


“She Couldn’t Write a Poor Story 








If She Tried’ 


tained a burlesque article intended to hold up to ridicule, with 


A RECENT issue of a Writer’s Dicest contemporary con- 


an apparent insidious motive, our service to people intending 
to write for the screen, and the agents who sell the stories. Fortu- 
nately the majority of the readers of a writers’ magazine have the 
intelligence to recognize the intent behind such an article. 
Our answer is simply to give writers the FACTS in the form 
of indisputable PROOF as evidenced by the following representative 
notices taken from the Hollywood Trade Papers, ample unbiased 
evidence to bear out the standing of this organization as a recog- 


nized and reputable agency. 
Original Stories Gain Favor 


A statement of considerable inter- 
est to writers that the studios are 
looking with more consideration upon 
original stories and that oolitiched 
novels and short stories are dropping 
from sale favor, was made by Grace 
Norton, of Wertheim and Norton, 
who, through their Universal Scena- 
rio Co., handle perhaps, more picture 
material than any similar concern.— 
Hollywood Filmograph. 


Maury Cohen Buys One 


Maury Cohen has purchased “Yel- 
low Contraband,” by Basil Dickey. 
and has scheduled it as his next pic- 
ture for Invincible. Richard Thorpe 
directs, and story was placed by Wert- 
heim and Norton. — Hollywood Re- 
porter. 


Original for Kent 


The first production which Willis 
Kent will make as part of the deal 
for a program of twelve he recently 
signed with Irving Pictures, will be 
“Night Sticks and Note Books’. It 
is an original by William P. Burt, 
and was purchased through Wert- 
heim and Norton, Ltd.—Hollywood 
Screen World. 


New One for Tim McCoy 


Columbia has bought a story called 
“Gun Justice’ as a starring vehicle 
for Col. Tim McCoy. Wertheim and 
Norton of Universal Scenario Co., 
made the deal.—Hollywood Screen 
World. 


From the Studios we give you here a few excerpts (space will not 
permit more) from letters in our files, sufficient evidence of the de- 
mand for material and of our position as agent. 


Wertheim & Norton, Ltd. 


Gentlemen: 
I wish to thank you for the coop- 
eration you extended me. ... I am 


very anxious to line up five or six 
excellent stories. . . . You can rely 
on my —_ attention to whatever 
you send and I do hope you will give 
me a crack at the best. 
Fox-Fitm Corporation Stuptos, 
Story Editor. 


Grace K. Norton, 
Wertheim & Norton, Ltd. 
Dear Miss Norton: 

Mr. Montagne has turned over to 
me your letter of July 9. I should 
be most happy to receive a synopsis. 

R. Stupios, 
Story Editor. 


Wertheim & Norton, Ltd. 
Gentlemen: 

On the list of novels you submitted 
to us for consideration the only one 
we have a synopsis of is “THE 
SHADOW.” . . . We should be 
pleased to consider the others if you 
care to submit them. 

Metro-Gotpwyn-Mayer, 
Story Editor. 


Wertheim & Norton, Ltd. 
Dear Miss Norton: 

. . . We will appreciate your sub- 
mitting anything in the future which 
you think will be of interest to us 
for picturization. . . . 

Warner BrortHers, 
Story Editor. 


And in the next column, we give you a partial list of actual sales, 


effected by our Sales Department. 


It is to be regretted that we find it necessary to take the time to 
reply to such a ridiculous article, but in fairness to writers and our- 
selves we desire to label this article for what it is—an obvious at- 
tempt to mislead writers regarding the opportunities in this field af- 
forded through the efforts of a reputable, recognized and successful 
agency, and proven beyond even the most reasonable doubt by the 
formidable list of stories sold to the Producers for the screen. 

We will be glad to send to any one requesting it, our free booklet 
giving full information of the opportunities in writing for Talking 
Pictures and of just what we can do for YOU 


WERTHEIM & NORTON, Ltd. 
Exclusive Sales Representatives 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
511 Meyers Building, Western Avenue and Sierra Vista Avenue 
Hollywood, California 


Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction wken writing advertisers. 
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maiden, serving not only to further the 
story but actually causing the characters to 
present us with self portraits. Dialogue is 
the Siamese twin of characterization; they 
have been separated in this series because of 
space limits and because each is worthy of a 
special study. 

Further aids to characterization will be 
found in the color of your story, the atmos- 
phere of locale, and in the action (or want 
of action) on your stage. Remember, action 
is really human experience. Your characters 
provide that action, but they in turn are 
acted upon. Some change takes place because 
of that action. A perfectly developed char- 
acter who can go through a segment of life 
without any change for the better or the 
worse is much too God-like for me—and for 
all those readers who buy your book be- 
cause they wish to see how others are af- 
fected by life. If you have such a character 
in mind, make of him a graven image and 
place him on a pedestal where he will be 
unmoved by the life that passes by. 

Never forget that man’s chief study is of 
man. And of man as he is, not as you might 
like to see him. Give him ideals to your 
heart’s content; endow him as you wish 
with strength and will power; give him 
whatever measure you wish of courage, 
faith, and virtue, but do not lift him above 
or out of the humanities of this life. Even 
the Nazarene went up into the mountain to 
be tempted, perhaps for no better reason 
reason than to give Him a more sympathetic 
understanding of the frailties of man. 

In the last analysis man is your subject 
matter. Fundamentally he does not change 
much. He has studied himself for ages and 
he knows a great deal about himself. He 
neither expects nor wishes a new and super- 
man from the hands of any novelist. He is 
full of vanity and ego. He wishes to see 
more of himself, as he knows himself to be. 


As a novelist that is your job; the measure 
of your success will depend upon how truly 
you can do it. 


Jack Woodford, author of Trial and Error and 
of 6 other books, has just sold the movie rights to 
one of his novels. This is City Limits, analyzed in 
detail in his book on writing. 


Incidentally, Jack, in discussing movie writing, 
Says that you never know what the movies will 
take next! 


Marcu 
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Beginners 


Only 
SQ. 


N THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 


Writer’s Dicest 





THE PLOT’S THE THING 


in writing detective or mystery plays and stories. I 


offer collaboration with new writers. My own plots 


are accepted by editors and radio directors on synopsis. 


JOHN M. HENRY, Council Bluffs, lowa 








HAVE YOU A STORY TO SELL? 
In spite of the depression there is still a market for good 
stories, whether they are by known authors or new writers. 
We are helping others, may we help you? We also offer @ 
complete service for writers: Collaboration, $1.00 per 1,000 
words; Criticism, 75c per 1,000 words; Typing, 40c per 1,000 
words. 10% commission on all work sold. $1.00 reading fee 
must accompany each manuscript submitted for marketing only. 
We invite inquirtes. 
EDWARD H. FARNHAM & ASSOCIATES 








505 Rice Building 10 High Street Boston, Mass. 
Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c_ per 


thousand words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates 
on book manuscripts. 
MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 


26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 
Formerly 30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 








Correct Typing Sells Scripts 


Manuscripts promptly typed on quality bond with one 
carbon copy at 50c per thousand words. Poetry Ic the 
line. Corrections made in grammar, spelling, punctua- 
tion and paragraphing, if desired. Mailed flat, postage 


paid. 
LORRAINE TYPING SERVICE 
213 South Haven St. South Haven, Michigan 








CRITICISM—-ONE DOLLAR 


by s consulting literary critic, associate magazine editor, end 
educator of recognized ability. My analytical letters of detailed 
eritieism are unconditionally guaranteed to give . 
explicit revision instructions and market suggestions or your 
Gollar refunded. Send your rejected manuscripts, any | 

ith return postage, and learn why my clients tell me: . 
Nathale, you have started me on the road to creative suceess!’’ 


N. RALPH NATHALE 
Studio 101, 814 44th Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 








30c A 1000 WORDS 


Authors have pronounced my work exceptionally good. 
My work is speedy and accurate. The price = | 30c a 
thousand words includes one carbon and minor gram- 
matical corrections. I use good white bond paper and 
mail scripts flat. Send script with your fee, including 
return postage. 


MISS T. G. STEPHAN 
264% South 11th St. Fort Dodge, Iowa 











I CAN GIVE YOU THE HELP YOU NEED 


“We cordially recommend John H. Whitsen.” 
—Little, Brown & Company. 


Was your short story returned to you? For a 
dollar and postage I will read it and tell you why. 
Thorough revision for three dollars. 

Author of novels, boys’ books, serials, short 
stories. Fifteen years a reader for Little, Brown & 
Company, publishers of four of my novels. Staff 
writer for Street & Smith—recommended by Black- 
well, editor-in-chief, and G. C. Smith, president; 
by W. A. Wilde, publishers of some of my boys’ 
books; and others. 

All kinds of manuscripts criticized and revised. 
High-class work, reasonable rates. 


JOHN H. WHITSON 
P. O. Box 2595 Boston, Mass. 
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Radio Writing 
(Continued from page 40) 

WDBJ-Times-World Corporation, Roa- 
noke, Virginia. 250 watts. 

WKJC-Lancaster Broadcasting Service, 
Lancaster, Pa. 100 watts. 

WORC-A. F. Kleindienst, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 100 watts. 

WSEN - Columbus Broadcasting Cor., 
Columbus, Ohio. 100 watts. 

WEDH-Erie Dispatch-Herald, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 100 watts. 

WMBC-Michigan Broadcasting Cor., De- 
troit, Mich. 100 watts. 

WLOE-Boston Broadcasting Cor., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 100 watts. 

WHAT-Independance Broadcasting Serv- 
ice, Philadelphia, Pa. 100 watts. 

WBRE-Louis G. Baltimore, Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn. 100 watts. 

WPEN-Wm. Penn Broadcasting Co., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 100 watts. 

WTEL-Foulkrod Radio Engineering Co., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 100 watts. 

WILM-Delaware Broadcasting Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 100 watts. 

WWSW-W. S. Walker, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
100 watts. 

WCAX-Burlington Daily News, Burling- 
ton, Vermont. 100 watts. 

WCBS-Dewing & Messter, Springfield, 
Illinois. 100 watts. 

WELK-WELK Broadcasting Station 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 100 watts. 

WFDF-Frank D. Fallain, Flint, Michi- 
gan. 100 watts. 

WLBF-WLBF Broadcasting Co., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 100 watts. 

That should be enough to satisfy you. 
May I add in closing, that the above stations 
are by no means the only ones you can sell 
to. I have listed these because I have either 
sold my own continuity to them, or have 
communicated with them and know that they 
are on the market for radio continuity. A 
good radio log will give the location of any 
number of other stations, but the above com- 
panies will be plenty for you to start out 
with. 
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. “The Writer’s Market’ will suggest markets and types of 
writing to you that you never before considered. 


- Unless you own “The Writer’s Market” you can hardly 
hope to have a clear conception of the multitude of 
markets for the free lance writer. 

- “The Writer’s Market” by its very versatility of markets 
will inspire you to turn out more and different kinds of 
literary material. 

- “The Writer’s Market” is no more nor less than a cus- 
tomer list for your literary efforts. One man’s annoyance 
is another man’s pleasure. What one editor turns down, 
another editor frequently buys with delight. “The 

NT TALK Writer’s Market” will lead you to further sales. It is 


P causu® } sold on a money-back guarantee. 
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Active professional writers the world over own 
and use “THE WRITER’S MARKET.” Two hun- 
dred newspapers and magazines published un- 
biased reviews of ““‘THE WRITER’S MARKET.” 
Each and every review was favorable. There 
was not one adverse criticism. 

Revised up to February 25th, 1933, “The Writer's 


Market’”’ presents itself to any free lance writer as the most 
valuable single book published for writers. 





























TO PREVIOUS PURCHASERS OF “THE 
WRITER’S MARKET” 1932 EDITION 


You can secure the revised section of “The Writer’s 
Market” by sending 20c in stamps or coin and the copyright 
mark on page seven of your edition. We will send it post- 
paid. Purchasers of “The Writer’s Market’? during the 
past 90 days have already been sent a copy of the revised 
section free. 


(CUT HERE) 








FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 17 
(Sec. 384% ;PL&R 
Cincinnati, O. 














BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 








2c--POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY--2c 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
“oe j 22 E. 12th Street 


a CINCINNATI, OHIO 















How Many of These 
Magazines 
Do You Know? 


There are thousands of magazines, syndicates, and other 
reliable markets for writers. Just look at the magazines 
alongside. How many of them do you know? Have you 
ever tried to sell to any of them? You are exceptional 
indeed if you are acquainted with twenty per cent of the 
magazines listed here and on the reverse side of this card. 

Yet “THE WRITER’S MARKET,” with its new revised 
section, gives hundreds and hundreds of such markets that 
you never before knew existed. The revised section is 
complete for all new magazines and discontinuances up to 
February 25th, 1933. 


Here is what the REVISED “WRITER’S 
MARKET” offers you: 
1. The editorial requirements of every single reliable mag- 


azine in the United States stated in practically every 
instance by the editor himself. 


2. An individual chapter devoted to each particular class of 
publications such as ‘“‘sports,’’ “quality,” “juvenile,” 
“verse,” “humor,” “‘education,” “‘general,”’ “syndicate,” etc. 

3. Instructive articles on writing by some of the country’s 
foremost editors. 


4. Complete copyright information. 
5. Editorial requirements of the major foreign and Canadian 
@ magazines. 


6. Authoritative editorial requirements for every known 
kind of literary effort including short stories, articles, 
novels, humor, scenarios, interviews, syndicated material, 
photographs, trade journal articles, fillers, verse, serials, 
art ideas, novelets, etc. You will find good markets for 
all your work in “The Writer’s Market.” 


7. Complete index. 
8. Your money refunded in full if you are not satisfied and 
return the book after five days. 
You can order a copy of “The WRITER’S 
MARKET” by clipping out this post card and 
mailing it today. The postage is already paid. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Gentlemen : 

Send me postpaid one revised copy of “The Writer’s Market” 
and I will pay the postman $3 on receipt. If I am dissatisfied 
I will return the book in five days and receive my money back 
in full at once. [ ] Check here. 

Also include in my order a subscription to WRITER’S DI- 
GEST starting with the next issue and I will pay the postman 
$4 on receipt of my book, “The Writer’s Market.” (Revised 
edition.) [ ] Check here. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 











Class 


The Cradle Roll Home, 161 Eighth Avenue, 
North, Nashville, Tennessee. Mrs. Agnes Kennedy 
Holmes, Editor. Issued quarterly; 3%c a copy. 
“We want stories and articles of help to parents 
of children under five years of age. We want 
articles on subjects such as the care of babies, diet, 
play, and training; how to entertain the three and 
four-year-old when sick-a-bed; how to give a party 
for the three-year-old. Length from 300 to 1,000 
words. We do not use photographs, and are not 
buying poetry at present. We usually report within 
a week; and pay %c a word on the 20th of month 
following receipt.” 


Fleet Reserve Association, 825 Earle Theatre 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. Edw. J. McGeogh, Edi- 
tor. Issued semi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We want short stories of Navy life, items 
of interest about Navy scenes or activities. We 
use photographs and poetry. We report within ten 
days and pay $1.00 for each article and photograph 
accepted.” 


Metronome, 113 West 57th Street, New York 
City. Doron K. Antrim, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want articles of 
band leaders and players, instrumentalists, music 
500 to 1,500 words in length, of interest to dance 
publishers, song writers, music lovers, etc. Tell how 
material is especially useful. We use photographs, 
but we do not pay for them. We do not use poetry. 
We report within three weeks, and pay Ic to 2c 
a word.” 


American Banker, Inc., 32 Stone St., New York 
City. E. H. Baker, News Editor. Issued daily; 
5c a copy; $12 a year. “We use news about banks: 
New banks, mergers, new buildings, change of 
location, moratoriums, suspensions, fires, robberies, 
deposit building campaigns, etc. News about bank- 
ers: Elections of officers, promotions, retirements, 
important statements. We use neither photographs 
nor poetry. We report at the end of each month, 
and pay 10c per inch.” 


Equity Magazine, 45 West 47th Street, New 
York City. Alfred Harding, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use articles 
that relate to the theatre or to the people of the 
theatre. Any length is acceptable up to three 
thousand words. We use both photographs and 
poetry. We report as soon as possible, but do 
not pay for material accepted.” 


The Insurance Magazine, 408 Ridge Bldg., 
Kansas City, Missouri. Fred C. Crowell, Jr. Ed- 
itor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We 
want articles dealing with unusual sales, new 
methods, or sales records made by insurance men 
in lines, particularly fire and casualty and surety 
men. Length about 1,000 to 1,500 words. We use 
photographs, but no poetry. We report on receipt, 
and pay $5 an article on acceptance.” 


FREE... 


try a NOISELESS! 


USHED asa whisper— 

that’s the new Reming- 
ton Noiseless Portable type- 
writer. Use it at home, on 
the train, in the hotel 
without disturbing others. 
Feather-light touch. Swift 
carriage return. Clean cut 
carbons. A machine every 
writer should own. New 
model greatly reduced. On 
terms, only $5 down and $5 
a month. Mail coupon for 
free trial. 


Typewriter Division of 
Remington Rand 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tell me more about this Remington Noiseless 


Free Trial Offer. 
Name.... 


Address 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic frank- 
ness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough 
knowledge who does not have to rely upon endless tech- 
nicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in 
the magazine world is known. An editor for 25 years 
(Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, etc.) he is particu- 
larly known as a friend, helper and developer of new 
writers. His two books on fiction writing are standard; 
he has proved his own fiction ability. Individual in- 
struction only; no classes, no set courses, no assistants. 
No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, requiring 
full time for best results. No poetry, plays or scenarios. 
A specialty is made of “one-man” courses, the course 
in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 


of that case. 
Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 








Your Manuscripts Neatly and 
Accurately Typed 


at 35c per 1,000 words. Poems 1c per line. Carbon 
copy free. Experienced. Prompt, efficient service. 


MISS MALVINA A. MIRON 
117 Lawton Avenue Lynn, Mass. 








“Can You EVER Be a Writer?” 


Troubled by that thought? Save money, time, and disappoint- 
ments, by finding out NOW from author-editor who has sold 
3 novels and 150 stories since 1927. The fee is $2 plus postage 
for return of ms. You get revision suggestions and list of 
possible markets if story has merit. If you wish to query for 
details, send stamped envelope. 


LITERARY SERVICE 
37th Ave. and E. Union Seattle, Washington 








FIVE DOLLARS and Your Manuscript 


If under 15,000 words, assures reading, criticism, mar- 
keting and an honest effort to sell it to a motion picture 
studio. Ten dollars for novel lengths, plays and 


scenarios. 
HAL MURPHY 
357 North Beverly Drive Beverly Hills, Calif. 








ORIGINAL PLOTS 


ALL DETAILS COVERED 


800 word synopsis............ $2.50 
Have something to write about 


FRED NICHOLS 
113 N. White Avenue Kansas City, Missouri 








“PUBLICITY WRITING FOR PROFIT” 
Explains how you can quickly and easily qualify to 
earn from $50 to $250 per week and up in this fasci- 
nating and highly respected profession. Thousands of 
aositions opening. Writers — send for this intereatiag 

booklet today — it’s Free! 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
900 Union Insurance Blidg., Los Angeles, California 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Expert typing and criticism. Quality bond; carbon free; 
extra first .nd final pages. Corrections if desired. 
50c per thousand; poems Ic per line. 


SUE SMITH 
665 So. Figueroa Los Angeles, Cal. 
*Phone TUcker 7020 











Rand McNally Bankers Monthly, 536 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. John Y. Beaty, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5 a year. 
“We want narratives of bankers’ experiences with 
policies and methods. Revision of forms and 
methods of using and caring for banking ma- 
chines make good stories. Word length from 1,000 
to 2,000 words. We want photographs illustrating 
the stories. We do not use poetry. We report 
promptly, and pay lc a word on publication.” 


Educational 

School Activities, 1212 West 13th Street, Topeka, 
Kansas, C. R. Van Nice, Editor. Issued monthly 
during the school year; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We want one-act plays suited to school use; stunts 
and entertainment features; new money-making 
plans for groups. We do not use photographs; and 
very little poetry. We report promptly and pay 
4c to %c a word on publication.” 

School Management, 114 East 32nd Street, New 
York City. Mr. David Bergh, Editor, Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We pub- 
lish original material only in the departments 
‘How Other Schools Do It’ and ‘Projects and 
Programs for Parent-Teacher Association Meet- 
ings.’ $1 is paid on publication for contributions 
accepted for these departments. Articles should 
not exceed 200 words in length.” 


General, Literary and Fiction 

Abbott’s Monthly, 3435 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Robert S. Abbott, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. A magazine for negroes. 
“We want short stories, 3,000 words in length; 
poetry; articles. We use photographs. We report 
within two weeks, and pay $10 a maximum fee, 
ten days after publication.” 

The American Magazine, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Sumner Blossom, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50. “We want short 
fiction stories, preferably about Americans with 
an American background. We are always in the 
market for young love stories done with freshness 
and spontaneity; also stories of young married 
people and their problems. We like romance and 
adventure, and we like plenty of action. Word 
length should be between 3,500 and 6,000 words. 
We also want articles written around personalities 
and based on themes of general interest. We do 
not use photographs or poetry. We report within 
a week and pay on acceptance, according to the 
merit of the material accepted.” 

The Canadian Bookman, 516 Yonge Street, Tor- 
onto, Canada. Findlay Weaver, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We want articles 
of 2,000 to 3,000 words; also paragraphs of in- 
terest to book-lovers and patrons of the Arts; short 
poems, etc. News of Little Theatres in Canada is 
also considered. Occasionally we use photographs. 
We pay on acceptance.” 

Street and Smith’s Detective Story Magazine, 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. F. E. Black- 
well, Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 15c a copy; 
$3 a year. “We do not want serials. We want 
complete stories of 4,000 words; novelettes of 
10,000 and 15,000 words; short stories of 5,000 
words and under; and a few true crime stories not 
over 2,000 words. We do not use photographs. 
We want poetry under 34 lines, which tells a story. 
We pay regular Street and Smith rates.” 

Five Novels Monthly, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York City. John Burr, Editor. Issued monthly; 
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25c a copy; 33 a year. “We want only condensed 
novels about 20,000 words in length. We use, each 
month, an adventure, mystery, romance, sport, and 
a Western novelette. A strong love interest in all 
types of stories is essential.” 

Grit, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. Howard R. 
Davis, Managing Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $2 a year. “We want articles of from 100 
to 400 words long, with photographs for illustra- 
tion, for the woman’s and children’s pages; articles 
with brief text and one or more photographs for 
illustration of oddities and out-of-the-ordinary 
things for its Odd and Strange Page; good pic- 
tures of freaks of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms are welcome, as are illustrated stories of 
strange occupations, customs, practices, etc. We 
also buy short fiction of from 1,200 to 4,500 words, 
but it must be clean and interesting. Love, ad- 
venture, mystery, and western stories are pre- 
ferred. We pay from $3 to $5 for stories and want 
nothing but the one-time rights to print them. We 
do not want poetry. We report promptly, and 
pay $5 a column for prose and $1 to $1.50 for 
photographs.” 

Master Puzzler, Waterloo, Iowa. C. A. Castle, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We want unusual puzzles of all kinds; articles 
on wood or mechanical puzzles; stories with 
puzzles to be solved woven through the story, 
300 to 1,500 words. Material must be new and 
original. We use photographs. We report within 
ten days, and pay on publication, according to 
merit of the material.” 

Modern Romances, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Lyon Mearson, Editor. “We ordinarily want 
first person material from 1,500 up to 5,000 words, 
but at the present we are buying very little ma- 
terial.” 

Physical Culture Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. Carl Easton Williams, Managing Ed- 
itor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We use no academic material. We ‘dramatize’ our 
teachings in terms of personal experiences, self 
told. We want adventures in health, including the 
mental side of keeping fit and experiences in mar- 
riage and family life influencing personal efficiency, 
happiness, and achievement. We also want shorts 

f 3,000 words; three part serials of 12,000 to 
15,000 words in length. We do not want fiction 
unless extraordinary and pointedly dramatizing 
the physical culture idea. We do not use poetry. 
We report within one week and pay 2c a word on 
acceptance.” 

Railroad Headlight, 14 North Scott Street, 
Tucson, Arizona. A. H. Strasser, Editor. “We 
are in the market for adventure stories and novelets 
of any length between 1,500 and 10,000 words. 
These must have some railroad background, but not 
too technical for the general reader. We are equally 
interested in articles about construction laborers, 
section hands, mail clerks, machinists, locomotive 
builders, baggage handlers, and other railway em- 
ployes, provided the stories themselves are well 
plotted and fast-moving. Any locale in the world 
where there is a railroad; any period of railroad 
history. Some true tales, fact articles, photos, verse, 
and fillers are also used. ‘a 

Ranch Romances, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York City. Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. Issued bi- 
weekly ; 20c a copy; $4 a year. “We want serials, 
60,000 to 70,000 words in length; novels, 30,000 to 
35,000 words; short stories, 4,000 to 9,000 words; 
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“Your Palmer Course in Short 
Story Writing transmits quickly a 
knowledge of technique. You save 
the writer years of disappointment 
and useless toil.” 


esotacceh. Saar! Greece 


—Commissioner of Public Works, New York 
State, and writer of over twenty short 
stories in “The Saturday Evening Post.’’ 


LEARN TO WRITE 
WRITE TO EARN 


Colonel Frederick Stuart Greene, Commissioner of 
Public Works, New York State, holder of one of 
the three highest offices within the gift of the Gov- 
ernor of New York State—makes writing his pro- 
fessional side-line. Yet till he was forty, Colonel 
Greene had not sold a single short story. He then 
took the best short story course offered anywhere 
at that time (there was no Palmer Institute then). 
And later—for all his knowledge, his experience 
—the Palmer Short Story Course came to him as 
a revelation. Colonel Greene reads and rereads 
every book and every item in the Palmer Course. 

The Palmer Course is thorough on technique. 
It is intensive, authentic, personal, inspirational. 
With the new knowledge it imparts, your talent for 
writing can pay you generously in part-time or 
full-time ol 

Palmer courses are also endorsed by Rupert 
Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katharine Newlin 
Burt, Gertrude Atherton, Carl Clausen, Julie M. 
Lippmann, Alex McLaren and Charles Kenyon. 


SEND IN THE COUPON NOW! 








| 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15S, PALMER Bups., Ho__tywoop, CA.tr. 
I am interested in: 
[j Fiction Writing [ Photoplay and Dialogue Writing 
(1) English and Self-Expression 


Name __ 








Address 
Age: Over 180) Under 181) ‘| 
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SHORT-STORIES WANTED 


5,000 words or less—any type. Criticism given all 
manuscripts. Fee of $1.50 must be sent with each 
manuscript submitted. 


CONTEMPORARY FICTION BUREAU 
43 Bay Street New Bedford, Mass. 








MOTION PICTURE WRITERS 


Thousands of original stories submitted daily to moticn 
picture studios are returned unread. Our course in 
scenario technique will assure reader’s recognition and 
possibly win you $1,000 to $5,000. 

Complete course by mail, $12.50. 


HAL MURPHY 
357 North Beverly Drive Beverly Hillis, Calif. 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 


We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, 
plays and verse; also handle short fiction. 
Criticism When Desircd—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 








SELL ALL yn0x STORY RIGHTS! 


Seenario, Play, Radio, Book, Serial (magazine, pemepaper) : 
direct editor-contacts by Experlenced university grads. Short 
stories; articles. Handling fee 15,000 words $/. Sales com- 
mission: scenarios (specialty) 15%; others 10%. Collaborate 
on suitable stories. Personal conference $15 an hr. Published 
books for screen, radio. Also an excellent Musie dept. 


> ALL-RIGHT STORY AGENCY < 
Box 1194 Hollywood, Calif. 








AVOID REJECTION SLIPS 
..- LEARN GRAMMAR 
SUMMIT HOME STUDY COURSE 


We come right to your home by mail and help you with each 
lesson; we guarantee results. For information write either office: 
Mrs. LaVaun Nickel Mrs. bgp pn Van Dyne 
504 North Main Street Lyon Street 
CELINA, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF. 








PERFECT TYPING 


I will prepare your manuscript according to current 
editorial needs, on best quality bond paper. 30c per 
1,000 words, including carbon copy, minor corrections 


and extra outer pages. Prompt service. 20% discount 


on book lengths. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 


Vonice, Ohic 








romantic Western verse; short fact articles on the 
West. We pay good rates on acceptance.” 

Rangeland Love Stories, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want 
serials, 35,000 words in length; novelettes, 10,000 
to 12,000 words; short stories, 3,000 to 5,000 
words; and romantic Western verse. We pay good 
rates on acceptance.” 

Real America, “The Outspoken Magazine”, 1050 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. Edwin 
Baird, Editor. First issue of this magazine appeared 
in February. Query first. 

The Townsman, 6 East Mulberry Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland. Elizabeth Nash, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
short, short stories; light articles on general city 
life; and short, light verse. We pay for the ma- 
terial only when articles are written on assign- 
ment.” 

True Confessions, 529 South 7th Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Jack Smalley, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want love 
stories of all types, told in first person only, and 
based upon real life. Articles on social problems; 
divorce, moral conduct, etc. We also want con- 
fessions up to 4,500 words, serials same length per 
installment in three installments. We do not use 
photographs. We do use love poetry. We report 
within ten days, and pay 1%c a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Newspapers 

Kansas City Journal-Post, 22 and Oak Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Tom Collins, Editor. Is- 
sued daily and Sunday; 2c a copy; $7.80 a year 
“We use only news feature stories of local interest. 
We do not use photographs, but we occasionally 
use poetry. We report immediately, and pay $6 a 
column for stories; $2 for pictures. We do not 
pay for poetry.” 

New York Herald Tribune Magazine, 230 West 
4i1st Street, New York City. Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney, Editor. “This is a magazine of comment 
on, interpretation of, and enlargement of the im- 
portant news events of the day and personalities 
in the news. Articles requiring specialized infor- 
mation must be written by or in collaboration with 
recognized authorities on such subjects. Articles 
vary in length from 2,000 to 3,000 words. Oc- 
casional humor articles of about 2,000 words in 
length, are used, but they also should be on sub- 
jects in which the public is at the moment especially 
interested. We are not buying poetry. We report 
within one week.” 








DON'T DELAY SUCCESS! 


If you have the urge to write but have diffi- 
culty in learning what to write to sell, PLOT 
ee is equipped to give you personal aid. 

ong courses in fiction writing are excellent, 
but PLOT SERVICE offers a unique short cut 
that brings immediate results. 

From a careful study of your personal ex- 
perience and talent we not only provide you with 
an original plot designed especially for you by 
trained writers and guaranteed salable if ade- 
quately developed, but discuss it in great detail 
and tell you how best to write it to sell. Our 
suggestions constitute a tabloid text book on 
short story writing prepared especially for you. 
Pleased clients say our service has meant cash 
to them. A card brings details. 


PLOT SERVICE, P. 0. Box 704, Atlanta, Ga. 





BROADWAY PRODUCER 


(assisted by staff) 
offers to read your original PLAY—to submit 
a comprehensive criticism — to recommend a 
reliable broker —to offer detailed construc- 
tive suggestions —EXCEPTIONAL manv- 
scripts will be considered for... 


BROADWAY PRODUCTION 


Mail your manuscript with 
fee to the general manager, 
J. GORDON KRAMS 
11 West Forty-second St. 
Room 1302, New York City 





Service Fee 
$5.00 
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World-Herald Sunday Magazine, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. Volta Torrey, Editor. Issued weekly. “We 
use news features of especial interest to Ne- 
braska and Iowa readers. 


Religious 

Arkansas Methodist, 1018 Scott Street, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. Rev. A. C. Millar, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; 5c a copy; $1 a year. “Most of our 
material is arranged for and has a direct reference 
to the Methodist Church in the state. Occasionally 
we do use free lance articles, but we are not able 
to pay for them.” 

The Churchman, 19 East 47th Street, New York 
City. Guy Emery Shipler, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $4 a year. “We use liberal 
Christianity articles and verse, but we do not pay 
for them.” 

The Lookout, The Standard Publishing Com- 
pany, Box 5 Station N., Cincinnati, Ohio. Guy P. 
Leavitt, Editor. Issued weekly ; Sc a copy; $1 a 
year, “We want short stories, 1,500 to 1,800 words 
in length, that are clean, wholesome fiction for 
young men and women, Timely fiction, Biblical 
background and missionary stories when carefully 
written, and humorous fiction particularly in de- 
mand. Serials: ten to sixteen chapters, 1,500 to 
1,800 words to a chapter. Articles: Timely, char- 
acter-building, or newsy. We want photographs 
8x10 up-rights, scenic or human interest or timely, 
for our cover. We do not use poetry. We report 
immediately and pay %c a word on acceptance.” 


Trade 

Advertising Club News, 23 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Edwin F. Skillman, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; $2.50 non-members; $1 a year members. 
“We want current news articles concerning ad- 
vertising, publishing, allied trades and the men in 
them. Word limit is 1,500 words. We also use 
caricatures of well known persons, reproductions 
of advertising layout and art, pictures of interest 
to members of the Advertising Club of New York. 
We also use poetry of an advertising trend. We 
report immediately and pay first of each month.” 








Publishers’ Agency, 
65 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Dear Mr. Roberts, 






Marce 








SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 


The creator of the PLOT GENIE, Wycliffe A. Hill, has 
analyzed all the ‘‘short-shorts” in LIBERTY and COL 
LiER’S for two years past and has revealed the Formula 
ang the SIX methods that are used to put in the a 
ending, surprise twist or dramatic punch. This analysis is 
accompanied by the ‘‘thumb-nail’’ synopses of 100 of the 
best published ‘‘short-shorts’’. It is yey and valu- 
able to every writer and easily worth $100.00 to any author 
who is interested in writing ‘‘short- aati $500.00 
kind. Price only $1.00. 

e comedy element is important in story writing. We 
also offer Mr. Hill’s new ANALYSIS OF = 
which segregates the basic comedy situations and analyze 
100 jokes and funny stories Be mm ABSOL UTELY 
NEW. Price $2.00 or $1.00 ordered with any of our 
other publications. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
829 Union Ins. Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately and symmetrically 
Experienced Author’s typist. 


50¢ a thousand words. Carbon copy. Mailed flat. 
Return postage paid. 


HI WANDA CURREY 
318 Miners Bank Bldg. Joplin, Missouri 








SPEAKING OF QUALITY 


You can’t have your manuscript typed at Tiffany’s, but 

you can at Sedderfield’s. The rate of 30c per 1,000 

words includes the carbon copy and, if you desire 

them, minor corrections in grammar and punctuation. 
GEORGE SEDDERFIELD 

65 E. Mira Monte Sierra Madre, Calif. 











THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Send me your material in the rough. I polish, re 

vise, re-write where necessary, and return to you the finished 
manuscript, professionally typed, ready for publication. First 
1,000 words, $1. Thereafter 50 cents per thousand. Carbon 
copy. Mss. mailed flat. Get out those rejected ‘scripts and 
let me make them into stories and articles that live and breathe. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 





WE OPEN THE 
EDITOR’S DOOR! 


Dear Mr. Roberts 

First I want to thank you for the thorou “ 
criticism of my first manuscript. To tell t 
truth, I was very much surprised with the 


















SEND US 


Your short stories, 
books, plays — We 
sell them or tell you 
how to make them 
salable. 


OUR RATE 


Placement and com- 
plete criticism at 60c 
per thousand words. 
Minimum fee is two 
dollars. Fee on books 
refunded. Commission 
on sales is 10%. 


Fees waived for 
selling writers. 


Thanks for the congratu- 
lations on the sale of “Tin 
Fish.” I hope it paves the 
way for more. am en- 
closing “Third Mate,” and 
hope to send you another 


manuscript in a few 
Sincerely, 


5... 
(Name on Req 


completeness of it. 

I sent you that particular one because it was 

the shortest and I expected to get a para- 

graph or two at most. Can you wonder that 

I was pleased? 

I have read and reread your letter and I am 

days. going to benefit 4 your opinions. A longer 
manuscript is enclosed and I hope you will 
be as frank as you were before. 

H., Very sincerely yours, P. K. H. 

uest. ) (Name on Request.) 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO 


FOR YOU! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


65 Fifth Avenue 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


New York 
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If you are not selling, you need ure — “‘Helping Ye 
Editor Retract’’—$1.00 postpaid. CON THOMAS, Drawer 863 
New London, Conn. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to editors’ requirements, 30c per 
1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. Experi- 
enced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write for 
special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 








Good Children’s Books Are Needed 


Have you a ae Oe that comes up to our standard? 
Send it to THE C DREN’S BOOK AGENCY, 
where it will reach a right publisher. Suggestion 
and revision service. $2.50 reading fee and return 
postage to accompany manuscript. 


VIRGINIA T. H. MUSSEY 
248 East 57th Street New York City 








$500 — POETRY AND SHORT-STORY PRIZES 
KALEIDOGRAPH will pay in excess of $500 in cash and mer- 
chandise prizes in 1933. New talent invited, poets and story 
writers. ANTHOLOGY for poetry contributors —no charge for 
space. Poetry Book Contest. SIGNS A MARKERS, Road 
Information for Hitch-Hikers Along the pt Highway, in- 
cluding 500 peoee TO SEND POEMS, $1; PRAC- 
TICAL RHYME $1. Send stamped ee , PRIZE 
PROGRAM and es, valuable information. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National og oy - Poetry 


(24-28 pgs. monthly, $2 a year, tee ot 
702 North Vernon Street DALLAS, TEXAS 











of Shakespeare’s plays does he come in?... 
Is that phrase used correctly? ... 





Every conscientious writer asks himself these 
questions—and a thousand similar ones—the 
answers to which may involve consulting a 
dozen reference books. Now, in a single per- 
manently valuable book, The Oxford Com- 
panion to English Literature, comes the most 
concise, complete, up-to-date, and amazingly 
useful reference source of our time. Here’s 
no Who’s Who listing of modern authors, but 
fully indexed names, words, titles, popular 
allusions, outlined plots, etc, going back a 
thousand years in English literature. A com- 
panion to the dictionary on every writer’s 
reference shelf. 








WrRiITER’s DIGEST 


for SUCCESSFUL Writers 


Who wrote that? . What was the plot? 
Is his name spelled right? . Which 


The OXFORD COMPANION 
to ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Chain Store Management, 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Walter B. Martin, Ed- 
itor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We 
want articles of 750 to 1,000 words in length, deal- 
ing with sales promotion, merchandising, and per- 
sonnel methods in grocery chains. We prefer ar- 
ticles written in a clear, concise, and rather ‘breezy’ 
style. We also want all kinds of photographs of 
grocery store exteriors and interiors. We do not 
use poetry. We report promptly, and pay 1%c a 
word on publication.” 


Dry Goods Economist, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York City. Charles K. MacDermut, Jr., 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2 a year. “Material must be based on subjects of 
interest to department store executives. It must be 
new, factual, interesting, meaty. Long descriptive 
material is not wanted. Business men want their 
reading to come to the point quickly. ‘How’ should 
be emphasized rather than ‘what.’ We do not use 
‘experience stories’; neither do we use stories de- 
pending on human interest for their appeal, nor 
‘news’ stories. The word limit is 1,200 words. It 
is advisable to query editor before preparing ma- 
terial. We occasionally use photographs to illus- 
trate articles. We never use poetry. We report 
in ten days and pay 1%c a word for material, 
one month after acceptance.” 


National Bottlers’ Gazette, 233 Broadway, New 
York City. W. B. Keller, Jr. Issued monthly; 50c 
a copy; $5 a year. “We want technical articles, 
1,000 to 3,000 words in length, applying to any 
phase of the manufacture of bottled carbonated 
beverages, spring water, pure fruit beverages, and 
products of a like nature. Descriptions and an- 
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Bound i 

durable bestvem, 50 
Compiled and Edited by 
SIR PAUL HARVEY 


Here, in one handy volume, concisely 
and expertly presented, you will find 
the answers to all your questions re- 
garding: Author’s iographies; Pseu- 
donyms; Characters in Fiction; Plots of 
Novels, Plays, etc.; Outlines of Famous 
Works; Places in Literature; Dates of 
Publication; Societies; Mythological 
Characters; Famous phrases, nicknames, 
sayings, etc. 
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alyses of merchandising methods, when new in 
idea or application. Illustrative material preferable 
with all manuscripts submitted. No news items are 
wanted. We report within five days, and pay “4c 
a word on publication.” 


Radco Automotive Review, Sixteenth and Jeffer- 
son Streets, Oakland, California. R. W. Martland, 
Jr., Editor. Issued monthly ; $1.50 a year. “We 
want articles that feature new designs in cars, 
accessories, tools, automotive buildings; sales 
methods ; advertising programs; management plans 
such as shop bonus systems, etc. Most of the tech- 
nical articles are staff written. We are interested 
in short stories that have a featured point; success 
stories. Our policy is ‘Tell the whole story in 
as few words as possible.’ We report on a manu- 
script within twenty days, and pay a flat rate, 
regardless of the number of words; feature ar- 
ticles, $15 to $60; shorts from $5 to $15; techni- 
cal articles from $25 to $75. It is advisable to 
query the editor before writing up your material.” 


Southern Automotive Journal, 1020 Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Georgia. Nat M. Johnson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $1 a year. “We want articles describing 
unusual and successful methods in use by auto- 
motive firms in the southern and southwestern 
states; articles explaining equipment on automo- 
biles; definite servicing instruction on various 
units, etc., most of which is prepared by members 
of our own staff. It is advisable to query editor 
first. We seldom purchase photographs from out- 
side sources. We never use poetry. We report with- 
in a week, and pay %c to 1%c a word after 
publication.” 


The Southwestern Baker, 802 Merchants & 
Manufacturers Bldg., Houston, Texas. Chas. N 
Tunnell, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1 
a year. “We use news concerning bakers, bakers’ 
associations, etc., and of the supply firms and 
their representatives in the Southwest. We also 
use features that are name and fact stories of 
Southwestern bakers. Prefer a story to tell when, 
where, and how some baker actually cut produc- 
tion cost, increased sales through advertising and 
merchandising, did a better job of personnel train- 
ing, etc. We like articles of cooperative enterprizes. 
We prefer specific themes rather than general 
stories, but can use the latter. We use photos, news 
ads, etc., for illustration. Little or no material used 
about bakers out side of the Southwestern states 
and no inspirational general articles. We do not 
use photographs. We report within ten days, and 
pay 25c a column inch, shortly after publication. 
For news, we pay every two or three months for 
the total.” 


Tires, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
Jerry Shaw, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy. 
“We want articles of not more than 1,500 words 
describing the sales methods of automobile tire 
stations or service stations where tires are the 
major item merchandised. These articles can refer 
to the merchandising methods followed in the 
brake, battery, lubrication, gas and oil departments 
of the stations, but a direct tie-up must be made 
with the tire department. We also want interior 
and exterior views of service stations and por- 
traits of personnel. We do not use poetry. We 
report within a week, and pay %c a word for 
articles, and $2 for photographs.” 


MarRcH 



















ARE YOU OUT OF TOUCH? 


Are you one of those thousands of striving 
writers out of touch with literary move- 
ments and the literary market? 


Do you want to know all about conditions 
in the manuscript sales markec—red-hot tips 
from editors while they are still hot? 

Do you ever need advice about submissions 
to pub ishers, or the reliability of agents, manu- 
script critics, or ‘‘study courses?” 

Do you want adequate protection for your 
property rights in manuscript? 

Would direct contacts with publishers or 
editors be useful to you? 


Would you be interested in recommended 
courses of reading? 


Have you ever wanted to get in touch with 
another writer for collaboration on manu- 
scripts? 

Here is only the beginning of the 
service rendered without charge to 
Members of the 


National Writers Cla 


A National Association of Writers, Editors 
and Publishers 


Nation-wide, non-profit-making—a 
Literary Association founded for the 
mutual benefit of beginning writers 
as well as professional authors. Edi- 
tors and publishers form a group of 
associate members. 


As a Member of the National Writers Club, 
you may organize a Local Chapter for dis- 
cussion and social meetings. 

Keep in touch with other writers through 
the N.W.C. Correspondence Club. ? 

You may make use of a thoroughly satis 

ct - 
factory Manuscript Sales Service. aia 


You may have your own office in New York 
City, ready and willing to render any service 
you may reasonably demand. 


If you are interested in writing, the 
National Writers Club will welcome 
you as an Active Member. 


Sign the coupon below to secure all 
details about this association—your 
Club if you are a writer—without 
obligation, of course. 





National Writers Club, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 


I am genuinely interested in writin 

, and 
should like to know what the National Writers 
Club can do for me. 
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The Oldest Writers’ Service 


Our Get-Acquainted and 


$1.00 Depression Offer—$1.00 


For careful reading, criticism and marketing advice 
on one manuscript up to 5,000 words, (please send 
return postage). 
Also reduced rates on all types and lengths, to meet 
present conditions. Tell us what you have—fiction, 
articles, verse—and the length of your Ms. and 
learn the lowest charge consistent with prompt and 
conscientious service. 
Standard text-books for writers. Catalogue. Bank 
and clients’ references. 

Editors 


James Knapp Reeve & Agnes M. Reeve 
Dept. D. Franklin, Ohio 


































P OFFERED! IN REVISING Feat Mss. 
HEL * by AUTHOR OVER 100 
STORIES, Nationally Known AUTHORS’ REPRE- 
SENTATIVE. Send any 1 Ms. to 5,000 words with 
$1.00 Gonger Mos. Se Lat a pom for ore yn 
and REVISION, if merited, on square basis. 2 
exp. Also, 10% sales service. GET REAL HELP! 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
Box 148-D Dante, Va. 



















ANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


1000 WORDS AND UP. NO CHARGE 

Unless we publish and sell it on a roy- 

alty. Is this fair? Tell us what you have. 
ECONOMY PUBLISHERS 

1706 Tacoma Ave., Se. Tacoma, Wash. 




























Would You Like to Become a 
Successful Writer? 


A FREE book tells how you can 


Successful writers earn from $5,000 to 
$30,000 a year and lead interesting lives. 
Learning how to write fiction is no 
longer uncertain or a mystery. Under 
the practical method developed by Da- 
vid Raffelock, Director, 80% of the 
students sell stories before completing 
course — 100% are thoroughly trained. 
A new book tells all about it. Its title 
is “The Way Past the Editor.” It is free. 
Send today for a copy. 


THE SIMPLIFIED 


TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 











Send me a copy of the free book, “The 
Way Past the Editor.” 
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Western Advertising, 564 Market Street, San 
Francisco, California. Douglas G. McPhee, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “At 
present we are buying very little material from 
any source. What little we buy is secured entirely 
from western writers. To be considered, articles 
must deal with sales and advertising campaigns of 
the larger and more aggressive western manu- 
facturers and distributors, or with the peculiar 
merchandising problems of the West; or with com- 
mercial art, layout, typography, etc., from a west- 
ern view-point, Length of articles; 750 to 2,000 
words. Not interested in articles extolling the value 
of any one particular advertising medium nor are 
we especially interested in articles detailing the 
advertising methods used by small independent 
merchants. We use strikingly modern photographs 
by the best western professionals. We do not use 
poetry. We report within ten days, and pay Ic a 
word and up on publication.” 


Western Cleaner and Dyer, 615 Lowman Bldg., 
Seattle, Washington. Enid Eleanor Smith, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want 
very brief news items concerning cleaning and 
dyeing plants, or press shops, or the proprietors 
and owners of such establishments, in the states of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 
and Alaska. We report within ten days and pay 10c 
a column inch.” 


Note 


Finance & Industry, 1005 Public Square Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio reports that they are not buying 
at the present time. 

The Northwestern Press, 2600 Portland Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Laurence M. Brings, Edi- 
tor. “We need three-act plays—farce, comedy, 
mystery, etc. Also one-act plays—comedy, farce, 
and drama. We need all types of entertainment 
material suitable for use by high schools and 
colleges, and amateur organizations. All plays 
must have one setting only—free from ‘off-color’ 
dialogue or situations. We report within two 
weeks to a month, and pay either on acceptance, 
or at the time of publication.’ 


American Defence, 1319 F. Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. F. E. Anderson, Editor. Issued 
monthly: 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
articles and short stories about 3,000 words in 
length on subjects about our military service, writ- 
ten in such style that it will be read with interest 
by both sailor and soldier. We also want photo- 
graphs. We report as soon as possible and pay 
$5.00 to $15.00 per article or story, on publication.” 


The Architectural Forum, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Kenneth K. Stowell, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; $1.00 a copy; $7.00 a year. 


Of the scripts submitted to the Writer’s DicEst 
contest we are glad to announce the sale of Vaida 
Lawrence’s story to True Confessions, one of the 
Fawcett magazines. Few of the writers submitting 
prize winning stories aimed their material at the 
magazines which had agreed to consider the win- 
ners for purchase. Other stories are now being 
considered and when the acceptance is sent us, the 
sales will be announced. The check goes in its en- 
tirety to the respective winner. 
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The New McCall’s 
(Continued from page 29) 


ably an interpretive and significant theme. 
They are far from simple love stories; in 
every one of them there is the realistic con- 
flict of numerous influences that tug in dif- 
ferent directions, and the characters go 
through a process which leaves them with a 
different outlook on life than they had when 
the story began. 


“T am anxious to buy unusual stories for 
McCall’s which are interpretive of modern 
American life, which faithfully portray con- 
ditions as they are today,” Mr. Wiese asks 
me to tell Writer’s Dicest readers. “Nat- 
urally the greatest appeal lies in the Ameri- 
can scene, but McCall’s would use fiction set 
in any country, and featuring foreign char- 
acters if it is of universal appeal and I feel 
it is good entertainment. I have no taboos 
except the obvious restrictions of good taste ; 
I am perfectly willing to feature realism if 
it does not give offense.” 

The most convenient length in short 
stories for McCall’s are from 5,000 to 6,000 
words. Editorial offices are at 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York. You will have to be able 
to write with distinction and put into your 
work something that is new, if you wish to 
make the grade with McCall’s—but if you 
can give Mr. Wiese these elements, he is very 
much indeed interested in your work, even 
if you are an unknown writer! In fact, as 
I was about to leave, Mr. Wiese made this 
significant remark: 

“Certainly a magazine that is willing to 
tisk the possible loss of thousands of dollars 
and perhaps a million subscribers in order to 
put over an idea without precedent in maga- 
zine publishing is willing to take a chance 
on a new writer if he or she has something 
really worth while.” . 

From studying the story outlines given 
previously you will be able to know whether 
or not a story you may have in mind is a 
McCall story. If it is, write it up. 





The late Frederick W. Davis whose death was 
mentioned in the February Wrirter’s DicEst wrote 
many of the Nick Carter stories but the majority 
of them were authored by Frederick Van Rensselaer 
Dey. Mr. Davis and George Jenks did a lot of 
Pinch hitting for him. Street and Smith are re- 
viving the Nick Carter idea in a special magazine. 


Marcu 








Averages $150 
per Story 


“As you know,I sold one short 
story before I even completed 
your Course. I have continued 
to write in my spare time. I 
receive an average of $150 per 
story. I now have very few 
rejections, and every day I am 
grateful that I took the Richard 
Burton Course. I consider it one of 
the best investments in time and 
money that I ever made.” 

A. 0. Hayford, Minneapolis, Minn. MR. HAYFORD 


The Richard Burton Course 


in Creative Writing 


is complete, practical, up to date. It brings you the 
expert guidance, rich experience and sound judg- 
ment of Dr, Richard Burton, famous literary critic, 
teacher and author. It gives you a splendid per- 
sonal training and individual coaching. It saves you 
many months of tedious, fruitless effort in developing 
stories that sell. It shows you how to write. A valuable 
library of Short-Story Masterpieces is included with the 
course at no extra charge. You also receive complete, per- 
sonal criticism of eight of your short stories. 

. of your writing ability, inter- 
FREE Analysis Test esting and illuminating .. . 
helpful in gauging your possibilities for success and in 
determining the kind of writing for which you are best 
fitted. Write today, stating age and occupation. No ob- 
ligation—no salesman will call. 


Richard Burton Schools, Inc. 
303-3 Burton Bldg., 9-11 Main St. N. E., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














44 Seuth Eighth Ave. 


WRITERS!!! 


Mss. professionally corrected and typed to meet 
editors’ requirements; helpful, constructive ecriti- 
cism; carbon, 85c 1,000 words; books, special rates; 
poetry, le line. Personal attention given all work. 
No order too large nor too small. 


FANNIE WARREN KELLY 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 








1246 Park Street 


TREAT THE EDITOR 


.- .- To clean, accurate copy 











35c 1,000 words 

Poetry «le per line 

Carbon Extra first page 

PRBBONTEE « cocessnnsecernsncosneonsss Reasonable rates 
ACE SERVICE 


Syracuse, New York 








2121 W. 11th St., -—-0r— 
Brooklyn, New York 


MAKE THE GRADE 


With superior revisions—15c per 100 words. And 
hygrade typing—40c per 1,000 words. Experienced 
university educated writers will help you. Please en- 
close check or money order with mss. 


BROOKLYN WRITERS’ BUREAU 
46 Haskins St., 
Providence, R. I. 











We are 


Plotters by Appointment to 


His Majesty—The American Author 


(many of him) 


because our plots are original, complete, 
dramatic, workable, and moderately ced. 


THE PLOT SHOP 


ALLEN & MIRIAM KIRBY, Box 14, Mt. Morris, Illinols 
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I am now in the position to 
market all kinds of literary material on 
the following terms: 


One dollar reading fee to accompany each 
manuscript regardless of length. Ten per 
cent commission to be deducted from pro- 
ceeds of sale. 


If the script is salable “as is” the dollar pays 
for a conscientious effort to sell it. I'll 
WORK for that ten per cent. 

If, in my opinion, it needs revision; the 
dollar pays for sincere, constructive sugges- 
tions; actual personal help in making your 
story salable. I’ll WORK with you to make 
my ten per cent possible. 

I haven’t any “courses” to sell; no additional 
“Fees” of any kind whatever. The dollar 
pays for all. 

AND, any time you feel you have not re- 
ceived a full dollar’s worth of service, say 
so, and your dollar will be returned to you, 
pronto, without quibbling. 

Why not send me a manuscript and a dollar 
and find out just how much I can do for 


you? 
DANIEL RYERSON 
510 West Garfield Blvd. Chicago, Il. 































Poets and Poetry Lovers, Attention! 


BETTER VERSE, still in its first year, is edited by nine 
Prominent poets. While its pages carry the work of many of 
the foremost poets of America this magazine is eagerly on the 
Jookout for new talent. It pays for material in cash as well 
as in prizes offered for each issue, these prizes also being in 
cash. Published five times a year. Address 


BETTER VERSE, Irl Morse, Editor 
2169 Selby Avenue St. Paul, Minnesota 














NEW! = L ° T 
T H E An endless source 


of plot suggestions for short stories, 50 
short shorts, movies, etc. Compact Cc 
and complete. Postpaid 


BLUEGRASS BUREAU — NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


















GOOD TYPING 


Prompt service at 30c thousand words. 
One carbon, postage one way. 
Special rate on books. 


EDNA A. STEWART 


Box 600, St. Joseph, Me. 

















Get the Hollywood Viewpoint 


Will your story make a picture? Let us read, constructively 
criticize, revise and market your MSS. Our staff, including 
Picture director, readers and agent, know its Hollywood thru 
«ctual studio connection. Fee, accompany MS., 75c per 
1,000 words. $1.00 minimum. 10% commission on sales. 


HOLLYWOOD PLAY COMPANY, Dept. Z 
418 Genesee St. Hollywood, Calif. 
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New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 19) 


ciently in order yet to announce the name, 
but he gives me this much information: It 
will deal in novel crimes and novel solutions ; 
leans to action rather than deductive plots. 
He is anxious to get some good shorts of 
2,000 or 3,000 words, though he can use 
them up to 6,000 words. Novelettes will run 
10,000 to 12,000. The address is 67 West 
44th Street. Further details next month. 

* College Humor is reported to be moving 
to New York, under new ownership, and is 
now a fifteen cent magazine. That means a 
broader editorial policy, probably. 

¢ I am told that Modern Youth has assured 
financial backing for at least a full year. 
There’s a good market for you literate and 
articulate young folks under thirty. Unusual 
fiction of 2,000 to 6,000 words, discussions 
of the day, essays, poetry are used in this 
magazine. There is considerable literary 
quality to the contents. The rates run as high 
as three cents a word. The editor is Miss 
Viola Ilma, who is reported to be only 
twenty-two years old and very much in the 
spirit of her publication. And the address is 
155 East 44th Street. 

¢ International Sports has been suspended. 
This was edited by Ned Brown at 551 Fifth 
Avenue. Suspended also is Tatler and Amer- 
ican Sketch, 17 East 42nd Street. And 
Underworld, published for some time by 
Tom Wood at 22 West 48th Street, has 








Science Service Market Notes 


All of the items listed in the Science Service 
market suggestions are what is known as “good 
copy”. But to sell any of these to Science Service 
you must have absolute proof of your subject, and 
base your item on authentic actual fact. However, 
to sell articles on stories on the same subject to 
newspaper: fiction sections or syndicates you are 
a little more at liberty to weave imagination into 
your script. The syndicates and Sunday newspaper 
sections want sensational features tied up with the 
news. Science Service wants sensational features 
ONLY when they are absolutely true. No fabricat- 
ing whatsoever. 

Smith Schreiner and Smith, Inc., 323 Forth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. want to locate Bryan Morgan an 
Frank Adams, both slick paper professional writers. 
Advise if you know whereabout of these men. 

Frederick James Smith, ex-Towerman, and erst- 
while Liberty movie critic is now Fawcett’s eastern 
editor. Rumers persist that College Humor and 
Capt. Billy will locate in N. Y. 
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urck Baker 


Desk Book of Errors in English................0c000000 


Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus 


BOOKS 


GRAMMAR AND ee 
The Correct Word and How to Use It................... 





Peter Mark Roget 
Writer’s Desk Boo 





m. Dana Orcutt 
Writing Good Enrdlish............... 





. Berg Esenwein 
Likes and Opposites 





Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge 


1001 Questions and Answers in English Grammar.. 


Hathaway 
English Chemane Simplified 





James C. Fernald 

A Working ianaue of English Language... 
James C. Fernald 

Synonyms and Antonym........... 





» aad : — 
Comprehensive Dictionary 





Funk & Wagnalls 





Correct Synonyms and Antony: 
J. T. Baker 
Webster’s Dictionary 








Write It Right 
Ambrose Bierce 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Profit 





Edwin Krows 
The Art of Sound Pictures 








Modern Photoplay Writing 
W. B. Pitkin & Marsten 





How to Write for Radio 
Seymour & Martin 
SHORT STORY WRITING 

How to Write a Short Story 





Michael Joseph 
How to Sag 4 Short Stories 





Josephine Bridgart 
Plot of Fd Short Sto 





Henry Albert Phillips 
Plotting t “| Short Story 








Chun 
Writing the Short Story 
J. Berg Esenwein 
A Book of Modern Short Stories 





Dorothy Brewster 
Short nag Writing 





Orvis 
The Only Bae Ways to Write a Short Story. 
John Gallishaw 





Studying the Short Story 
J. Berg Esenwein 





The Graduate Fictioneer 
edford Jones 


Development i = American Short Story.......... 


Le Fae 
Twelve Cardinal es of Short Story Writing.. 


Agnes Reeve 
= 





Narrative T. 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
- i ee 





Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell 





Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit 





Vithelm 


Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them........... 


Essenweim & Stockard 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me postpaid the following books: 





MarcH 





After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 
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catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and are 
authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 
Writing the Short Short Story. 1.00 
1.50 Alderman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing......................0 2.50 
1.50 rthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writing for Profit covers OD 
2.50 Joseph and Cumberland 
How to Write Serial Fiction 2.50 
1.50 Michael Joseph 
This Fiction B 2.00 
2.00 H. yee Jones 
Emotional Values 4 Fiction Writing..................-. 50 
1.25 James Knapp Reeve 
Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer... 5.00 
75 Gallishaw 
1.25 MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer's Market 3.00 
2.00 A. M. Mathieu 
- 1933 ie & Artist’s Year Book... . 2,00 
3.50 (All Foreign Markets) 
° 1933 Year book & Market Guide... 25 
1.00 POETRY OR VERSE 
i. }. ae eee 1.75 
2.50 Esenwein and Roberts 
I Re ae .75 
1.25 Horatio Winslow 
...1.00 Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 2.50 
J alker 
Points About Poetry 50 
Donald G. French 
Craft of Poetry. 3.00 
2.50 Clement Wood 
3.00 PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Art of Inventing Characters 2.50 
Georges Polti 
Plots and Personalities 1.75 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations 1.50 
2.00 pone Polti 
Universal Plot Catalog 1.50 
1.00 Henry Albert Phillips 
. Elements of Plot Construction 50 
1.25 Richard K. Abbott 
Plot and Idea Psychology 2.60- 
1.00 Leeming 
MISCELLANEOUS 
2.00 Psychology for the Writer. 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
3.00 Training "for Authorship. 6.00 
Kleiser 
2.25 Cartooning and Drawing 5.00 
Manuel Rosenberg 
5.00 Community Newspaper 2.50 
arris & Hooke 
1.75 Handbook of Literary Criticism sonces oe 
heran 
1.50 One Term Course in English Literature.................... 1.30 
Heydric 
2.50 The Writer’s Book 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 
1.00 Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
2.50 Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
3.00 ~— of Writing. 2.00 
3.00 Making” bn Pay. 2.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 
3.00 Magazine Article Writing 3.00 
E. Brennecke 
2.00 Oxford Companion to English Literature.................... 4.50 
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ANY REJECTED STORY 


MAY SELL. An instructor, fiction writer, and 
lately associate editor of an all-story magazine will 
assist you in —— and writing your short 
stories, cinemas and dramas for the market at $1 
and postage each. Longer manuscripts $1 and post- 
age for each 5,000 words. You retain ownership. 
Take the advantage of my editorial experience, 
fiction writing, sixteen years of research and the 
discovery of a new and successful approach. An 
original school of writing. 


FULL COLLABORATION. Devotion solely 
to your interest at the sacrifice price is in order to 
contact writers who are able to collaborate. Your 
cash dollar and half of the proceeds when the story 
is sold is the total cost of collaboration. 


DR. JAMES NEPTHALI TRACY 
180 S. Main Street Memphis, Tenn. 








MIDDLE WEST TYPIST 


Intelligent, careful typing. Good paper. One carbon 
copy. Postage one way. 35c per thousand words. Spe- 
cial rates on books and theses. 


MARJORIE J. SMITH 


Box 21 Hillsboro, N. D. 











SELL YOUR STORY! 


We market manuscripts. Our service includes 
criticism and revision, if necessary. Particular 
attention to new writers. Special reading rates 
during March, April, May. 

Write for Circular 
I. L. CLARK 509 Sth Ave. at 42nd St. 
C. L. SULLIVAN New York 








BIG NAME OR AMATEUR 


You need the filing cabinet and record system I give 
FREE to new clients. Still more, you need the right kind 
of typist. Let one story decide whether I’m the right kind. 

tes reasonable, 40c per 1,000; books, ; verse, lc a line. 
Extra outer-pages, carbon, minor corrections. Market eug- 
gestions if requested. 


OSCAR OPSAHL 


830 Simpson Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 





MIND 


An analytical term-book of Human Mentality classified 
for writers. A book every writer can use with every 
story he writes. 


Price postpaid, cash or money order $.55, 
check $.65, stamps (1, 2 or 3) 60 


Cc. V. SHOLL 
Dept. 30, P. O. Box 5 Astoria, New York 


CHICAGO TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed to conform to editors’ require- 
ments, neatly, promptly, accurately, 50c per 1,000 
words. Poetry, lc per line. 


MISS HELEN E. NOWLAN 
Suite 410, 105 North Clark Street 





Chicage 











GOOD MONEY PAID! 


Write stories for TALKING PIC- 
TURES. FREE BOOKLET or send 
manuscript for scenario report. No 
reading charge. 


SCREEN STORY DIGEST 
3806 Beverly Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 
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picked up its files and moved out—but was 
unknown at the forwarding address given in 
the old office building. 

© Street and Smith are the little optimists, 


these days. Here they are with two new 
magazines at once! Both are ten cent month- 
lies. Both are for men readers, and filled 
with the dare or die spirit. 

In make-up they are much the same: a 
book-length novel following the adventures 
of the same character and his companions; 
supplemented by several short tales and a 
department or special feature. The book- 
lengths are all assigned to regular writers. 
But you can get a toe hold with short 
stories. Five thousand or six thousand up to 
eight thousand words is the length. And the 
rates are from a cent a word up, according 
to the quality of your writing. 
¢ Doc Savage Magazine features the re- 
doutable adventurer and his daring com- 
panions in the main novel, with thrills in all 
corners of the globe. Nick Carter Magazine 
is its companion, alternating on the stands. 
John Nanovic is editor. These are detective 
thrillers—combining the flavor of the old- 
time thriller with the up-to-date crime de- 
tector. You remember Nick Carter, “the 
little giant,” the ace detective? John Coryell 
originated him; then Frederick Van Rens- 
selaer Dey and Fred Davis carried him on 
through innumerable adventures. All these 
writers have died, and a new “Nick Carter” 
has been drafted to carry on. Street and 
Smith are keeping his identity a deep and 
dark secret—a sort of masked mystery. But 
they hope you'll be curious enough to probe 
into his stories—before you submit manu- 
scripts. Payment on acceptance here. The 
address is 79 Seventh Avenue. 
¢ Fawcett Publications of Minneapolis have 
appointed Frederick James Smith as their 
Eastern representative, in New York. Mr. 
Smith was movie reviewer for Liberty for 
some time, and editor of Screen Weekly 
which appeared last year. 
¢ All-Story is buying again slowly, take 
note if you do romantic fiction. But if you 
have not sold to a Munsey magazine before, 
remember to send references. They are 
checking up carefully now on account of 
trouble with a plagiarist recently. 
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¢ All Detective and All Western, Dell’s five- 
centers, are open markets. So, too, is War 
Birds, according to Carson Mowre, execu- 
tive editor. He suggests, however, that a 
lot of would-be contributors had better study 
both the market and plot construction. Con- 
tributions through the mail have been aver- 
aging low in quality. Manuscripts rate 
prompt reports here, with payment on ac- 
ceptance. Address—100 Fifth Avenue. 


¢ Do your stories fit in with the shorts used 
in The Phantom Detective, Thrilling Love, 
Thrilling Adventures, or Thrilling Detec- 
tive? Mr. Samalman tells me these maga- 
zines buy a few shorts right along, if well 
written. The longer stories are arranged for. 
Payment is at a half cent, on publication. 
The address is 570 Seventh Avenue. 


¢ This National Novels Monthly, which has 
just appeared on the stands, is a line of re- 
print novels resembling the pulp magazines. 
Is published by Miss Elinor Dell—no con- 
nection with the Dell Publishing Company. 


¢ George Bruce is trying an interesting ex- 
periment, in putting out a magazine com- 
posed entirely of his own stories and backed 
by his own finances. It takes a well known 
name like his to try this. But the idea was 
begun when Fiction House printed a special 
issue of Aces, containing only Bruce fiction. 

The Bee-Hue Publishing Company is also 
personal ; organized by Rebecca Bean to get 
her book published. Brave creature! 

Do you prefer the rarefied literary 
heights? Would you rather have a story 
listed by O’Brien than get a wad of filthy 
lucre for it? Then these will interest you. 


* Story, which has been one of O’Brien’s 
favorite sources for best short stories of the 
year, is moving, body and soul, to New York 
and will appear as a bi-monthly here about 
April 1st. Whit Burnett and Martha Foley 
are the editors who have seen it through 
many early trials, and have at last been 
persuaded to try the marts of Gotham. 
Bennett Cerf, head of the Modern Library, 
is credited with the move. He is giving it 
house-room at 20 East 57th Street. Only 
short stories are used — no novelettes or 
serials. Story is not intended to be commer- 
cial, I understand. It affords an opening 


Marcu 





YOU CAN SELL 


Editors will buy if your stories are good enough, 
regardless of the well-known DEPRESSION. 


They have to fill up their magazines, don’t they? 
We give intelligent, sympathetic criticism and guid- 
ance, whether you are a beginner or a veteran. 


Send for circulars and editorial recommendations from 
George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, 
and many other famous editors and publishers. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 





Special Arrangements Made For 
Publishing Your Book 


Fine format and national sales effort guaranteed. 
or full particulars, write 
J. B. MUSSEY 
248 East 57th Street 


Learn to Write 
Humor 


Good humorous short stories sell for as much 
as $1,000 each. I teach how to write “pithy 
paragraphs,” epigrams, jingles, jokes, witty 
verse, dialogue, humorous articles, “skits,” 
and finally how to invent story plots. If the 
student shows sufficient ambition and talent, 
I collaborate in writing and marketing. Ask 
for TEST LESSON “W.” It’s free. 
JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 








New York City 

















MAKE If you have imagination I 
MONEY can QUICKLY help you turn 
WRITING | rejection slips into PAY 
CHECKS. Write for valu- 
able, FREE information. 


NATALIE NEWELL, Coconut Grove, Florida 
(NOT a school or sales agency) 





























AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements. Hammermill 
Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
paragraphing corrected ; — Pag mo work guaranteed. 

Oc per 1,000 words; books le per line. 
Five LIKELY MARKETS” pd ny if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
3531 LaSalle Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 














NEW YORK AGENT 


Right in the heart of the greatest magazine market 
on earth—next door to practically every important 
editor —I have my office 42nd Street and Times 
Square — the center of everything. 

I know the market. I handle sales for hundreds 
of out-of-town writers. Let me handle yours. 

Reading Fee $1.00—less than the cost of ame 
on your manuscript if you try to market it yourself. 


MANHATTAN PLAY COMPANY 
1476 Broadway, New York 
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WrRITER’S DIGEST 





NEW MARKETS for Short Stories 


We cover the field completely. We know all the big 
markets, and we have a productive list of markets that do 
not advertise their needs. If the story is salable we can 
sell it; if it isn’t salable you will get a criticism from 
Mr. Wolverton that would cost you from $3 to $5 else- 
where. If you will send three or more stories at one time 
and a sketch of your life Mr. Wolverton will analyze your 
ability and suggest the type story you should write as 
well as a program of study. 

FOR YOUR PROTECTION: We are starting our fourth 
year of consecutive advertising In Writer’s Digest; Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Bank references; 1400 letters from 
satisfied elients in our files. $1 reading fee must be sent 
with each script (no reliable agent will read new client’s 
stories free). Reading fees are waived when we sell a few 
of your stories; return mail service, no long waits for de- 
cisions. 

Get your stories together RIGHT NOW and send them to 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
SALES DEPARTMENT CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 











Editorial Insurance 


When we type your manuscript 
you are genuinely assured cor- 
dial editorial attention when 
the editor picks up your story. 
Quality work only. Rates, 50c 
a thousand words, Carbon free. 
Each paper proof read. 


QUALITY TYPING SERVICE 


209 South Fifth Street Nashville, Tennessee 








A Limited Number of Pupils Will Be 
Accepted for 
A COURSE IN VERSE-WRITING 


By ANNE (Contributor to the Nation, The 

HAMILTON New Yorker, The Literary Digest, 
the Boston Transcript, F. P. A.’s 
“Conning Tower,” The Kansas 
City Star, The New York Herald, 
Voices, Braithwaite Anthology, 
Thomas Moult’s Best Poems of 
1932, etc., etc.) 

NOT class instruction 

NOT mimeographed lessons 

SPECIAL HELP for the individual when 

he most needs it 

345 SOUTH ORANGE DRIVE, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
(Phone Oregon 0952 for local students) 








ACCURATE TYPING 











Poetry, 2c per line; one carbon; 


Lincolnville, 


Will use good bond paper, correct the spelling; rate, 
35c per thousand words; 20% discount on book lengths 


postage one way. 


Payment should accompany manuscript. 


BEULAH R. NEALEY 


Maine 















85 N. High Street 








SYNDICATE WRITERS WANTED 


who can furnish short articles, features, cartoons and 

particularly Short-Short Stories suitable for newspaper 

distribution. Stamped self-addressed envelope must be 
enclosed for return of Manuscript. 


AUTHORS’ SELLING SYNDICATE 


Columbus, Ohio 
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for new writers who cannot get into print 
elsewhere. It has a remarkable record as to 
quality. 

¢ After several delays, William Kozlenko 
announces that his new magazine, Europa, 
will make its initial bow on March 1st. It is 
one of those controversial publications, fine- 
ly gotten up, and tries to give a “cross sec- 
tion of European life and letters as affecting 
world affairs.” 235 East 22nd Street is the 
address. 


¢ Contributions to the Hound and Horn an- 
nual contest may be submitted until April 
Ist. Prizes of $100 for fiction and $50 for 
verse are announced to be given annually 
for the best by undergraduates of any Amer- 
ican college. Winning story and poem will 
be published in the summer 1933 issue. The 
address of this quarterly is 545 Fifth 
Avenue. 

¢ Revolt, published at 112 East 19th Street, 
has changed its name to The Student Out- 
look. This intercollegiate socialistic review 
uses articles of an appropriate slant, up to 
2,000 words; also poetry and humor. But it 
does not pay for material. Joseph P. Lash 
is the editor. 

¢ New Masses, 799 Broadway, has had a 
shakeup editorially. Robert Evans is now 
editor, and a more liberal policy is reported 
to be inaugurated as a result. 


¢ That smart looking new Dance Culture 
Magazine is a fan and trade magazine for 
dance schools, especially the classical ones. 
Not much attention paid to the ultra-athletic 
gymnastics and gyrations. Articles are all 
by authorities, beautifully illustrated. If 
you know this field, you can sell here per- 
haps. Very limited field. Verner M. Whit- 
new is publisher; Yvonne M. Le Barnes, 
editor. Address 113 West 57th Street. 

¢ Photoplay, 221 West 57th Street, has a 
new little sister! March will bring out the 
first issue of Shadowplay—very similar in 
material to the older magazine and paying 
about the same rates. William T. Walsh is 
managing editor. 

¢ Thomas Martyn is bringing out a com- 
petitor to Time and the Literary Digest late 
in February. The new venture will be called 
News-Week. The editor is S. T. William- 
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son, formerly a member of the Sunday staff 
of the New York Times. The magazine will 
give a digest and background of the news 
of each week. 

¢ Technocracy is flaring up like Mah Jong. 
Several magazines have appeared, devoted to 
the subject. Technocracy Review is pub- 
lished monthly by Hugo Gernsback, at 96 
Park Place. 


¢ The failure of the all short-short maga- 
zines is leaving the syndicates as the best 
markets for short-short stories. McClure 
Syndicate, 345 Hudson Street, pays $5 each 
for 1,000 word stories. At King Features 
Syndicate, 235 East 45th Street, the stand- 
ard price is $25 for tales of about 3,000 
words. However, they will consider stories 
as long as 5,000 words and cut down to their 
needs if otherwise acceptable. The syndi- 
cates ought to be sending out some pretty 
good fiction these days! 

¢ Novocastrian Music Publisher, 345 West 
86th Street, advertises a prize of $100 and 
royalty for “a lyric to fit the melody of a 
well known composer . . . write for full par- 
ticulars and a copy of the melody.” A re- 
quest for the full particulars and a copy of 
the melody brought a form letter saying 
that “. . . all you have to do to become a 
competitor in this contest, having the oppor- 
tunity of becoming famous as the winner 
and a steady situation as a writer of verse 
for which you will be contracted by us, is 
remit to us a check or money order for fifty 
cents, and our latest publication of which we 
gave part proceeds for the benefit of the un- 
employed of this city to the Emergency Un- 
employment Relief Committee will be sent 
to you... Also, the melody of ‘Why Do I 
Always Remember’ will be sent to you, the 
words of which you are to put in to fit, and 
mail back to us...” Just a new way of get- 
ting rid of music—and at a price higher than 
the 25c average for sheet music. 

* Brentano’s, for almost half a century book 
publishers, have transferred their publishing 
department to Coward-McCann, 55 Fifth 
Avenue. Hereafter, Brentano’s will concen- 
trate on book selling, a field in which they 
stand pre-eminent in the United States. 

°* G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th Street, 
has continued its children’s book department. 
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$$ RADIO ROYALTIES $$ 


A Great Opportunity 
For Writers 


CASH IN on this tremendous, rich new field that 
is paying big money to writers with good ideas for 
Radio Broadcast. 

You do not have to be an experienced writer. 
You may be just as capable of writing for Radio 
as other successful writers who are today in the 
big_money. 

This is not a school. We have no courses or 
books to sell. But our Free Booklet, WRITING 
FOR RADIO, describes the most complete and 
practical service for writers ever offered. 

Our Sales Department submits to a selected list 
of Broadcasting Stations on a commission basis. 
Also such Radio material that has Talking Picture 
possibilities is submitted through Personal Repre- 
sentation to the Hollywood Motion Picture Studios. 

Send today for our Big Free Book on WRITING 
FOR RADIO. No cost or obligation. 


Universal Radio Service 


101 Meyer Bldg. 


Sierra Vista at Western Avenue 
Hollywood, California 








LOOK! For 12 years my typing ser- 
e 2 i 


vice has landed checks for 
writers. It can do the same for you. 30c 
per 1,000. Carbon, postage, markets free, 
and a nice gift for every manuscript or in- 
quiry sent me. 


V. GLENN CASNER : Repton, Kentucky 








YOUR POEM MAY APPEAR 


in THE ATLANTEAN POETRY ANTHOLOGY, with your 
career-story; possibly portrait. Unusual prominence designed, 
through placement in literary centers. Submit for consideration 
promptly. Cooperative arrangement plan on request. You may 
se.d ms. for inspection, without obligation. Prefer brief in- 
spirational lyrics not over 16 to 20 lines. Addressed, stamped 
envelope for reply; also for ms. return. Keep copies; cannot 
assu.ne responsibility for loss. Address— 


K. R. GIBSON, Publisher 
P. O. Box 105 Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed Expertly. To meet Zditoris! Requirements. Accurate, 
Neat, Prompt Service. 50¢ Thousand. One Carbon. 

Title and Final Pages—Corrections if Wished in Spelling, 
Punctuation, Paragraphing. CORRECT SPANISH. Transis- 
tions. EFFICIENT, INTRHLLIGENT CO-OPERATION 


VIRGINIA DE GRAW 
P. O. Box 746, Binghamton, N. Y. 








—— TYPISTS WANTED! 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 


Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 
Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 
Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Bhoet Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Phovopiey Writing, et-. 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our geal of Spinaaty ex- 

perts, headed b J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Edivae of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
H articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” 
qa he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
f for writers, young or old, The universities recognize 
i this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 

150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 
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Dept. 72 Springfield, Mass. 
WSVe publish The Writer's Library 13 yolumes; descrip- 
five Bookie fr ree. We also publish The Writer’s Monthly, 





ing magazine for iterary workers; sample copy fs 
obo, proces Po eee mre $3.00. 
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LIVE WIRE SALESMANSHIP ... 


resulted in sale of book-length novel for one client, and more 
than 6 sales for other clients, in less than 4 months. I HAVE 
BEEN SELLING MY CLIENTS’ MANUSCRIPTS — 
LARLY SINCE 1927. Send for my folder; it’s free. make 
no large claims—BUT I GET RESULTS FOR ‘My CLIENTS. 
Moderate cost. 

JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, eden | SALESMAN 
433 West 34th Street EW YORK CITY 


The heart of the publishing center F the world. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


80c PER 1,000 WORDS—ONE CARBON COPY 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Edward Wenhold 


112 W. 56th Street New York City 


SHARDS 


a quarterly of good verse. 


Manuscripts solicited. Prizes of $5 and of 
$10 in each issue. Subscription, $1.50 a 
year. 


Box 2007 Augusta, Georgia 














FREE! 5,000 WORDS! FREE! 


6,000 words of first manuscript typed free. Addi- 
tional wordage, 40c per 1,000. Prompt, efficient 
typing, according to current editorial requirements. 
Corrections in grammar, punctuation, and spelling. 
Best quality Bond, one carbon copy, careful mailing. 
A pleasing appearance helps sell your manuscript. 








EMORY L. McFADDEN e Pylesville, Maryland 











By coincidence, the Viking Press, 18 East 
48th Street, is adding a new juvenile depart- 
ment to its other activities. Miss May Mas- 
see, formerly of Doubleday, Doran, will 
head this new children’s book department. 

¢ Two book houses known to favor young 
unknown novelists are Smith and Haas, Inc., 
at 17 East 49th Street, and Harper and 
Bros., at 49 East 33rd Street. The Harper 
Prize novel contest for 1933 closed on Feb- 
ruary lst with more manuscripts than have 
ever before been entered—over six hundred 
already listed and the count not yet complete. 
The winner gets $7,500. One individual sub- 
mitted eight manuscripts ! 

¢ The Perth Company, 393 Seventh Ave., 
is a new book house. It will publish books 
of specialized military interest. 

¢ Have you a play ready for Broadway? 
Bartley Cushing of the Dramatists Play 
Agency, 303 West 42nd Street, reports that 
they “are interested in reading American 
plays by American authors—those that are 
suitable for professional production in New 
York City. No reading or criticism fees are 
involved. We can assure authors who sub- 
mit their material to us, a prompt and de- 
cisive report on their plays.” (Don’t forget 
your return postage, if you submit a manu- 
script. ) 

* Radio Guide of Chicago has changed edi- 
tors and is moving back to New York. Frank 
Lovette is heading the staff, in place of Ed 
Fisher. It will change from tabloid format 
into a regular magazine type. 

¢ Radio Reporter is to be a new fan weekly, 
edited by Jerry Wald, formerly a columnist 
on the New York Graphic. 

¢ Institutional Jobber, 222 East 42nd Street, 
has been suspended. Municipal Sanitation, 
24 West 40th Street, is stocked for many 
months to come, according to its editor, Fred 
Shepperd. The National Cleaner & Dyer, 
305 East 45th Street, has bought and con- 
solidated with The Cleaners & Dyers Re- 
view of Cincinnati. Success stories and 
salesmanship articles — preferably short — 
bring fair rates of payment on publication. 
New York Electrical Times, 20 West 43rd 
Street, is a tabloid monthly, for the electrical 
interests of the Greater New York district 
and vicinity. 
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Facsimile of a page 
in last month’s 
McCall’s showing 
my client’s first 
serial featured. 





A GREAT NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR 
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A first novel—a McCall novel—a romantic triumph. 


BUGLES GOING BY 


A novel of the Maryland Shore by JOSEPH McCORD 





HIS is what Mr. McCord wrote me in ac- 
knowledging my criticism: 
“In the course of a dozen or more closely-packed 




















ges you told me my story, in the form I had it 
hen, would never get across. More important, you 
old me exactly why. . . . I consider it a highly sat- 
factory investment. ... So please accept my thanks 
me more for your very competent analysis. ... At 
e time I came to you, the idea that I could ever 
ublish, or write, a story was a very vague dream. 
or kindly encouragement went a long way in mak- 
g the dream come true.” 

There is a lesson in Mr. McCord’s brilliant success. 
e determined to master this profession so thor- 
ghly that he could sell to the best markets—and 
is doing it. In addition to this sale to McCall’s, 
is second serial-length has been sold to another 
oman’s magazine, and his novel, “SILVER LIN- 
NGS,” has been published by the Penn Publishing 
ompany, which is also bringing out, some time this 
l, the above serial in novel form. It is safe to pre- 
ict that within a year or two Mr. McCord will rank 
mong the greatest American authors. 


Incidentally, Mr. McCord’s success again 
roves that even the best markets are eager to 
Welcome a new writer’s stories—if they are good 
nough to publish! 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


These standard texts on writing valued by writers 
Fverywhere. 


Writing Novels to Sell, $2.50; Landing the Editors’ 
Checks, $3.00; Stories You Can Sell, $3.00. Copies 
tulgraplied when ordered direct from me. 





“TheTruthA bout LiteraryA\ssistance”” 


If you really want to sell, let me see your un- 
sold manuscripts, or ask for my terms in the 
Professional Collaboration Service. 

The new edition of my _ booklet, “THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSIST- 
ANCE,” is now ready, and will be mailed gratis 
on request. It contains information vital to every 
writer—and much of this information is not ob- 
tainable elsewhere. Even in its former 12-page 
form it saved countless writers money, and 
years of disappointment and failure. 





32 pages — sent free on request. 


The booklet also gives my new terms, revised 
to meet present economic conditions. 

Whether you have a manuscript ready at this 
time or not, you should write for your copy of 
this booklet because of the invaluable technical 
information it contains. 


Laurence R. DOrsay 


5617 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, California 
(or P. O. Drawer A-1) 

(Personal Interviews by Appointment Only) 
Recommended by editors. Own Sales Representative in 
New York for personal submission to editors 
of manuscripts accepted for sale. 





ORONA 


The PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
OF PROVED DURABILITY.... 


MAIL COUPON FOR DETAILS 


L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 16C, New York,N. Y. 


FREE—without obligation, please send 
me a copy of “The Writer’s Guide” 
and booklet on the new Corona. 


Here is undoubtedly the greatest value ever offered to 
writers — a typewriter which sold for years at $60.00 — 
simplified to meet the demand for a popular priced portable, 
now offered at only $39.50. 

Corona is noted for its durability and graceful lines. Here 
you find the same solid one-piece aluminum frame which 
holds the operating parts in proper position — Coronas 
seldom need adjustment. 

For manuscript work Corona handles both single and double 
spacing and makes fine carbon copies. It has the standard 
keyboard, regulation pica type, tension paper fingers for 
holding large envelopes and those flat, rimless key rings 
which protect the finger nails. 








